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SABBATH stillness 
rests upon the village. 
And yet it is not the 
Sabbath. If the first 
day of the week is 
the day of rest, the 
seventh is the day of 
thrift; and Saturday’s 
sun could not set in 
New England upon 
that plough in mid- 
furrow. Implements of labour lie just where their 
owners threw them down. The hammer of the 
artisan is silent. The natural hum of the town is 
hushed, and the very birds and beasts seem to par- 
take of the anxiety of the hour, as if some terrible 





evil impended, the expectation of which weighs 
down upon the very air. 

Women meet and exchange a few earnest words. 
Now and then an anxious face peeps out from door 
or casement, looks up and down the road, and is 
withdrawn, as ifglesiring yet dreading something 
half expected, half doubted, half welcomed, and 
half feared. 

Suddenly all eyes are turned to yonder hill. 
Headlong a horse and rider are descending. The 
hoofs of the awkward and farm-raised steed, un- 
used to such a mad-gallop, are carelessly tumbling 
about him, throwing up clouds of dust, and flinging 
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the very clods. As he nears the village, out from 
their houses start the old and the young;—the halt 
and the lame, even the blind, feel their way out of 
doors—for halt, or lame, or blind, must that man 
be who is willingly at home on day like this. 

All challenge the cause of such hot and eager 
haste, and a gathering crowd follow the rider on his 
now spent horse to the village inn. Hurriedly he 
answers the thousand questions, but so briefly, that 
curiosity is rather maddened than satisfied. Again, 
as all eyes are strained upon his face, the breathless 
rider repeats the single sentence which he had 
shouted all along the road, wherever human habi- 
tation had met his eye, or human ear his voice— 

“Ir nas BEGUN!”’ 

It had begun—for the rider was a messenger 
from Lexington and Concord. The first martyrs 
had fallen, and he was the herald to summon the 
reserve, the old and the young, the cautious who 
had waited till the die should be irrevocably cast, 
the prudent, who, though unwilling to precipitate 
matters, hesitate no longer, now that the day and 
the hour have come. : 

Ir nap BEGUN! While the herald of the begin- 
ning delivers his message, his steed has fallen under 
him. In an instant the saddle is lifted to another, 
and the man remounted. While the women 
anxiously compare what they have heard with what 
they ‘‘said would be,”’ the few men who had been 
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left out of the first summons are hurrying away to 
answer the second and imperative call for all their 
strength, their courage, their endurance,—their 
lives, if need be. 

On sped the messenger. 
bruiting the news in other directions. ‘The old 
grew young again, and the young grew old. The 
superannuated took a new lease of life, and the 
child sprang at once to man’s estate. ‘The call to 
arms was answered in the spirit in which it was 
given. Every messenger from the field of Lexing- 
ton was another Cadmus, and armed men sprang 
up on all sides as they sowed their tidings. The 
lenguage of the hour was— 


Other couriers were 


“ Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter; 
Leave the corse uninterred, 

The bride at the altar!” 


Recollect, these were not so many trained sol- 
diers mechanically marching out of barracks, but 
citizens leaving their homes; and if many of them 
had hardly opportunity to shoulder their muskets 
before they learned that there was now no instant 
need of them, recollect that the very act of taking 
up arms was treason, rebellion! It required no 
small degree of moral courage to do this, too. 
Each must have felt that there was upon him the 
eye of some tory witness, or of base time-servers, 
who, when the government should regain its 
strength,—as the chances must have then seemed 
it would,—might seek to establish their own ques- 
tioned loyalty, by denouncing their friends. Could 
this generous patriotic devotion have existed with- 
out the previous knowledge and consent of the 
women? Among the Moslems it might; but never 
where women are recognized and treated as ra- 
tional beings! 

Thus opened the great contest. Such were lite- 
rally the simple words—‘‘Ir nas BeeuNn!’’ with 
which the couriers from Lexington saluted the ears 
of those who hailed them. And the sentence 
needed no interpreter. All understood it. Nota 
woman, not a child was th-re who did not under- 
stand that now the show of resistance had been 
forced to the act—the first blood had been shed. 
Nor did the hills of New England alone echo the 
shout. Nor were New England's the only brave 
hearts to answer. The farthest colony of the Thir- 
teen, however herself untouched by the aggressions 
which the land of the pilgrims resisted, came up 
with a chivalric and generous zeal to the great work 
of which the issue was then doubtful, and the future 
dark and ominous. 

We talk much of the Revolution. We declaim 
of it, sing of it, toast its heroes, celebrate its deeds, 
and appeal to its events, and refer to its era, as to 
the golden age of the republic—the ‘‘ good old 
times,’’ of which, alas, our ‘‘ oldest inhabitants’’ 
are losing the recollection. Time was that no 
public dinner was complete without a veteran 
among its guests—now they have too nearly passed 
away for that; and the day is coming when children 
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will honour him who can tell them that, when a 
boy, he took a revolutionary soldier by the hand. 

It is meet that this pride in our history should 
exist—a conservative, and, we hope, an ennobling 
influence among us. It is well that those who 
‘“‘knew not Joseph’’ should hang upon the lips, 
and listen to the conversation of those who did. 
It was a Groriovs Revoivtion. In the history 
of nations, none has its precedence in honour; none 
had so much of pure patriotism in its prosecution; 
none boasts so much pure good in its results. It 
was not the effort of one faction to put down ano- 
ther, but of a nation to set itself up. Its triumph 
was not the conquering stride of King Stork over 
King Log, in which the people occupied an incidental 
place, as true te this crown, or disloyal to that; but 
it was a vindication of the majesty of the people, 
who were true to themselves. 

Now, reader, you and I can find little fault with 
our conntrymen, so far as honour to the men of the 
Revolution—in words, at least—is considered. We 
have heard the victories of that period celebrated, 
with every returning anniversary of the day which 
declared the object for which victory was to be 
gained. The echoes of those battle shouts never 
cease ringing in our ears. Let us try for a little 
while to remember that there were other contests 
in those days than those in the field; other labours, 
sufferings, privations, heroism, than fell to the lot 
and duty of the soldier. Let us imagine what were 
the cotemporary echoes of the din of war, and 
what answer woman’s heart made to the battle 
shout. How looked to her the feet of him who 
brought glad tidings, while yet she knew not at 
what price of woe to her own poor heart the public 
joy might have been purchased! 

Before the storm had broken;—while the ga- 
thering clouds gave earnest of the coming tem- 
pest; while the war with the foreign foe had not 
commenced, but brother had begun to forget bro- 
ther, and father looked at son with a threatening 
eye—one contemning the other as the enemy to 
his country, and the other retaliating by the charge 
of disloyalty to his king, then a crime scarce less 
than sacrilege—where was woman then? She is 
the life and soul of social intercourse. Her world 
is made up of the interchange of kind offices. 
While men may consult their political preferences 
in the choice of friends and companions, no such 
test enters into a woman’s estimate of friendship. 
Thus are women, even in ordinary times, the mes- 
sengers of peace between those who might other- 
wise be estranged; and bitter days must those be 
when these gentle mediators are unable to preserve 
the courtesies, if not the spirit of peace, between 
men of different parties. 

Such times were those of the Revolution. The 
stake was too great, the contest was too earnest, 
the means were too deadly, for woman’s propitia- 
tory influence longer to be efficient. A man’s foes 
were they of his own household; and it is a lament- 
able, but not an extraordinary fact, that none were 
so bitter enemies as Americans by birth who had 
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espoused different sides. Think of the anguish of 
woman’s heart, when well-wishing to one friend 
was wishing ill to another; when prayer tor her 
country might involve prayer against her best be- 
loved; when aspirations for what she deemed the 
right might be aspirations against those to whom 
her heart was bound by the dearest and tenderest 
ties! 

The women of that era were equal to the crisis. 
Among many testimonials which are daily coming 
up, as the traces of the Revolution, and, like the 
sybil’s leaves, grow in value as they diminish in 
number, we have space only to quote the following, 
preserved by that indefatigable antiquary, John F. 
Watson, Esq. It was written by a Philadelphia 
lady to a British officer who had been an inmate in 
her family before the outbreak of hostilities: — 

‘*T will tell you,’’ she writes, ‘‘ what I have 
done. My only brother I have sent to the camp 
with my prayers and blessings; and had I twenty 
sons and brothers, they should go to emulate the 
great examples before them. I have retrenched 
every superfluous expense in my table and family. 
Tea I have not drank since last Christmas, nor 
bought a new cap nor gown since your defeat at 
Lexington. I have the pleasure to assure you that 
these are the sentiments of all my sister Ameri- 
cans. ‘They have sacrificed assemblies, parties, 
and tea-drinkings to the great spirit of patriotism. 
If these are our sentiments, what must be the reso- 
lutions of our husbands, but to die or to be tre ef” 

Such were the women of that day. ‘They made 
the men patriots. ‘They weighed the whole danger 
and the imminent risk of the struggle, and with a 
full appreciation of it, they armed their sons and 
brothers and husbands for the war. We have 
heard them compared to the heroines of antiquity. 
It is an insult. Beside their virtues, the vaunted 
glory of the Spartan mothers of thieves, and the 
Roman matrons of national banditti, is shamed 
back into its true character. ‘The Grecian heroines 
were required to be savages. ‘The mothers of this 
republic were Christians. The women of Sparta 
were taught to repudiate female gentleness, and to 
be ashamed of that better part, to fulfil which 
woman was created man’s help-meet. ‘The wives 
and mothers of our revolutionary heroes had been 
nurtured to cultivate the gentle virtues which have 
ever led Christian nations to think of the angels as 
of women in heaven. The women of Sparta taught 
their children to contemn those obligations, the 
foundation of which is the ‘‘doing as you would be 
done by.’’ The women of the Revolution had 
guided the infant progress of those grown men, for 
whom, on the battle field, they prayed in the unre- 


pining humility of faith, in the earnest agony of 


affection. 

In a word, the women of Sparta did but let 
young demons loose, charging them to be brought 
back dead, rather than be returned to their mothers’ 
arms less than devilish. ‘Ihe mothers of ’76, who 
wept on the shoulders of their sons as they took 
their leave, prayed that the license of the camp, 


and the inevitable evils and cruelties of war might 
not unfit them for the duties, and usefulness, and 
charities of peace. With Sparta, war and war- 
culture were a business—peace was an accident, 
and its humanizing influences were studiously 
degraded. With Christian nations, war is the ac- 
cident; and Christian mothers strive that its brutal 
teachings may be guarded against, even while the 
armour is on, and fully put away, when the panoply 
of war is laid aside. 

It is proper to remember that up to the very 
day of the battle of Lexington, the people were by 
no means sensible of the kind of an issue to which 
they were bringing things. They had an idea of 
resistance; they had a habit, in fact, of opposition 
to the crown officers. ‘They had already resisted 
the royal edicts, but not by bloodshed or violence 
—except such violence as decanting tea into the 
docks, treating tories to tar and feathers, and closing 
the king’s courts.. The same dogged perseverance 
which hewed down the primeval! forests, tree by 
tree, when each tree felled seemed only one more 
straw cleared from the path; the same steady fire 
of enthusiasm which had melted away the snows of 
the wild; the same cool courage which had met the 
fervent heat and unhealthy miasma of an untried 
clime, and made the country one worth fighting for; 
these were the munitions of war with which the 
colonists met the officers of the crown. ‘The judges 
found the avenues to the court-houses blocked 
with a living mass of such human beings as they 
saw were not carelessly to be tampered with. Pos- 
sessing more wisdom than their masters at home, 
the civil power hesitated to attempt to force men 
into compliance who had brought the spirit of re- 
sistance against foreign oppression from the old 
world to the forests of the new; and whose wives, 
one flesh in the law, were of one spirit in opposition; 
whose very children grew up by instinct to hate 
the sight of a hireling, and were intuitive rebels, as 
under other skies they might have been intuitive 
loyalists. The mother country taught her subjects 
the first lessons in resistance to foreign domination; 
and when, so far as the colonies were concerned, 
Great Britain chose to expatriate herself, she found 
her American subjects had been apt scholars. 

Thus, as we have said, the colonists had an idea 
of resistance. They even cleaned their rusty guns; 
but that they were to fire upon the king's troops 
the lead that had been used before only upon 
Frenchmen, Indians, bears and squirrels, certainly 
did not enter into the ‘‘calculation’’ of all who 
went out to Concord and Lexington. There is 
now living, or was a short time since, a veteran 
who was in that first fight, and in many afterwards. 
What execution he did at Lexington may be judged 
from the report of the day’s doings, which, he says, 
he gave on his return home. A mounted soldier 
pursued him. He barely escaped a sabre cut, 
clearing the steel by a single inch, and hearing its 
whistle, as he leaped a wall. ‘* And then,’’ said 
he, ‘‘I took toatree. I brought up my piece, and 
covered his head, and ——’’ 
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‘*Fired!”’ interrupted his mother. 

**T guess I didn’t now!’’ he answered, astonished 
at the bare supposition. ‘‘ Why, if I had, I should 
have killed the fellow dead as a woodchuck!”’ 

So much for a fact, relative to the ideas of rebel- 
lion, with which some at least of the people started 
out for Lexington. Jokes are 
not arguments, and bon-mots are not proofs; but a 
joke without foundation would be pointless, and a 
bon-mot based on nothing is no bon-mot. We 
may be sure that the yeomen had more than a 
doubt whether their guns with ball would be 
brought into play, and that therefore there is some 
foundation for the anecdote of the honest farmer, 
who bit off the ball end of his cartridges and fired 
them blank, till he saw his neighbour fall dead at 
his side. ‘‘Confound them regulars,’’ he cried, 
‘*they’re shooting bullets at us!’’ and then Jona- 
than retaliated, bullet for bullet, Let the farmer 
represent his country in the story, and it gives us 
no bad idea of the manner in which the colonies 
went into the war. 
petitions, remonstrances, till balls came in answer. 
Surprised, but not dismayed, he gave lead back. 
Once fairly begun, he trusted nothing that the 
enemy ofiered. 
were doggedly disbelieved. 
ceded that the British troops could shoot in good 
faith. 
of the Revolution, that the British commanders 
caused silver balls to be fired into the American 
camp, in the hope of corrupting and purchasing the 
rebel officers. 
offering legal tender in a very emphatic and im- 
pressive manner to say the least. 

After the battle of Lexington, men rallied with 
more definite views. 
no more one of doubtful import. 


Now for a story. 


Jonathan fired paper pellets, 


Pardon, peace, indemnity—all 
It was not even con- 


It was one of the army and fireside rumours 


This would certainly have been 


The summons to arms was 
It was no longer 
experimental. It was no more to test whether they 
could elbow British soldiers from the provincial 
magazines, as they had elbowed British judges 
They had tried the 


from the king’s court-houses. 
regulars, and found they could ‘‘ shoot bullets.’ 
They went out with their eyes open, to ‘ shoot 
bullecs’’ too. 

The next step in history is to Bunker Hill—as if 
the 17th of June were the next day to the 19th of 
April, and no weary months were between. And 
what do we learn from history of this battle? 
Principally, that about one hundred and fifty of the 
Americans were killed, and that nearly ten times 
that number of the foreign troops fell in that terrible 
slaughter. 
lutions described by which all this was brought 
about; but how little have we read, how little have 
we thought of the domestic history, the family inci- 
dents, of that eventful time! 

On the long night before, while the heroes were 
working to throw up the redoubt to be on the next 
day so bloodily contested, how many pillows were 
pressed by sleepless brows, saturated by women’s 
tears! How many wives crept about their cheerless 
homes,—now trembling at a creak of the door; 


To be sure we have the military evo- 
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now starting at a sough of the wind; now shudder- 
ing at an imagination-created apparition; now step- 
ping softly to the bedside of a child to watch its 
sleep, and think, perchance—a chance to many too 
true—that the next night the babe might be father- 
less—its mother a widow! General history tells 
you nothing of all this. It is a nook in the land- 
scape unseen and unthought of by those who look 
only at prominences. 

Imagine the breakfast-table laid. It is not that 
those who have attained an age to feel and think, 
at such a time as this desire to eat; but children, 
happy in unconsciousness of danger and of evil, 
clamor for their food, unmindful of the chance that 
the hand which yesterday broke their bread, may 
to-day be cold‘in death. Soon the quick observa- 
tion of the little ones detects, by the lay of the 
cloth, and by the absence of this or of that, father’s 
especial provision, that he is unexpected, as weil as 
absent. ‘They ask for him. Before the mother 
can answer, or rather before she can invent some- 
thing which shall serve as the evasion of a reply, 
the boom of the distant gun—the signal that the 
worst is happening—answers for her. How? Every 
bullet has its billet-—did that seal the wretchedness 
of her household? 

We are told that the actual engagement did not 
last half an hour—but what a half hour was that! 
We speak not so much of its national consequences, 
though half-hour glass never before ran with the 
seeds of more mighty events, as of the domestic 
and cotemporary influences and accompaniments. 
This then was reat war. The Lexington affair 
might be classed asa skirmish. ‘There was nothing 
in it which involved an absolute and necessary 
posture of permanent revolt. But whatever doubt 
might have rested on the position of the colonies, 
cleared away with the rising of the smoke from 
Breed’s Hill. With the tale of the dead and 
wounded on that day, all counting upon any thing 
but advantage won by the sword ceased. A de- 
liberately planned offensive measure had been de- 
liberately resisted. There was now no retreat, no 
submission but at the mercy of the royal party; 





no 





issue but actual conquest or hopeless defeat. 

And that the introduction might lack none of the 
horrors of warfare, that the title-page might present 
the full contents of the opening volume, the terrors 
of conflagration were added. War is a prodigal. 
It destroys the past to serve the present. It blots 
out the future to cover the movements of a regi- 
ment of men for a single moment. Charlestown 
was fired that its smoke might conceal from the 
men in the entrenchments the movements of the 
English forces! What a screen was that to raise 
between men mutually bent upon the slaughter of 
each other! But so it is in all wars. Burning 
homes; hearths made desolate; children houseless 
—such are a portion only of women’s direct share 
and participation in ‘‘ glorious war.”’ 

We have spoken of the initial affairs of the Revo- 
lution. We might speak in a similar strain of the 
others; but it is unnecessary to go thus into detail. 
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We can read of battles in any history—for almost 
all history takes battles as its epochs. We find in 
these accounts a stated number on each side re- 
turned as killed, wounded, and missing. We place 
the respective sums together, and determine by 
simple addition what was the consequence of the 
engagement, and by simple subtraction which party 
had the advantage. But it was more than simple 
subtraction to those who lost husbands, brothers 
and sons. We look at figures in our estimates— 
units, tens and hundreds. 
had an individual name, and individual ties of love, 
of blood, of friendship. Every unit lost was a loss 


to tens and hundreds. 


Every unit in its day 


These little marks, the 
figures and their combinations, in a battle summary, 
of what unknown quantities of domestic grief are 
they the symbols! 

But the battles of the Revolution were not all. 
We hear of the bleeding feet of shoeless men, 
driven by the exigencies of the se rvice, or by the 
manceuvres of the enemy, over frozen ground; of 
such circumstances of 


winter bivouacks under 


hardship as are almost incredible; of food insuffi- 


f war; of suflering 


cient; of scanty muniments ¢ 
intolerable, because it availed nothing in furthering 
the great cause. An army cut to pieces, though in 
defeat, avails something, because a gallantly tought 
though unfortunate struggle may be a step of pro- 
gress in its moral influence; but an army reduced 
to pauperism Is discouraging woe. We read of all 
these things as a tale of the past—the record of the 


price paid by others for the comforts we enjoy. 
Our mothers read and heard of them as the daily 
history of their present. To us they are as a 
thrice-told tale, the glorious conclusion of which 
we both know and feel;—to them they were rela- 


tions of palpable woe—sad yesterday, sadder to- 

day. and threatening to be worse to-morrow. 
Nor—for all this misery endured—were the suf 

ferers sure that a reward would ever come. It isa 


mistake,—tending to belittle the true heroism and 


almost superhuman endurance of that period,—to 
say that a happy issue was always present to their 
minds; that hope was ever insuring the promise of 
ultimate success. Need we ask whence came the 
moral courage which sustained the people through 
so dreary a period? Man is too apt to be merely 
devout at his leisure—to follow pious example when 
no actual serrow, or labour, or reverse engrosses 
him. Woman, ever accustomed to dependence, 
avoids despair by loftier aspirations, as dangers 
more unremittingly press upon her, and her need 
is more urgent—by trust in Heaven, and practical 
faith when the sky is darkest. 

Nor was it after defeat, or during reverse on 
A great 


general has said that the next great misfortune to a 


ly, 


that woman suffered the horrors of war. 
great defeat is a great success. Imagine the pro- 
gress of the herald of the news of an engagement. 
‘* A battle! —a victory!”’ Men cheered 


him—women held their peace until they should 


he shouted. 


know whether they might rejoice unalloyed, or 
grieve for themselves while they heard the tri- 
9* 
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umphs of their countrymen. ‘‘How many were 
slain of the regulars?”’ The greater the slaughter 
on that side, the louder rose the shout; but woman, 
still a listener, remembered in silence that the 
British soldiers, teo, had mothers, sisters, children, 
wives. ‘‘And how many have we lost?’’ If one 
only, the listening mother thought that one her 
son—the listening wife deemed herself the one 
widow. 

How awful to the fireside circles must have 
seemed the long pauses in this necessarily Fabian 
How anxiously they desired yet feared 
At evening, 


wariare. 
to hear what intelligence might come! 
woman hesitated to close her lids in sleep, lest in 
the night the shrill alarum might startle her from 
frightful dreams to terrible reality. She dreaded 
the setting sun, as if its absence left her more 
hopelessly alone;—she was jealous of its rising 
beams, as if they were answerable for what mis- 
fortune might occur in their light. She walked 
forth in daily 

faces of all she met—for those were days when 


trembling, anxiously reading the 
every tell-tale countenance spoke the general weal 
or woe. Think of these things, and say if woman’s 
was not the larger share of the suflerings of the 
war of the Revolution! 

Nor was this passive participation all. We have 
not space to spe ak of woman’s active assistance, 
by the labour of her hands; by the sacrifice of her 
luxuries; by the surrender of what had been deemed 
necessaries. We have already spoken of the in- 
fluence exerted as mothers to fit the nation for the 
emergencies which fell, or for any which might 
have fallen. We see 
merciful character of the acts of violence which 


woman’s influence in the 
preceded the Revolution. It was hard to compel a 
government officer to throw up his commission, 
standing under the shadow of a liberty tree. ‘This 
was uncomfortable discipline, certainly; bu: de- 
cidedly not so much so as it would have besn for 
the same derelict to have sway at the top of the 
tree, in lieu of being required to sign a recantation 
And no doub 


quite uncomfortable, when 


at its foot. many atory head felt 


“ Adown its visage stern and grave, 
Rolled and adhered the viscid wave.” 

But still the proprietors retained the privilege of 
wearing their heads afterward— patriotic pomatum 
and all. Contrast this with the bleody scenes of a 
later revolution—when the spirit of Pandemonium 
broke loose on earth; when nothing but blood— 
blood flowing in torrents—wovid satisfy a sanguin- 
ary mob. 

Our exemption from these evils is due, under 
Gop, to woman’s influence—woman, the handmaid 
of Rerieion. Follow the struggle through the 
weary years that it lasted. 
and efficient a part was borne by woman’s fortitude, 


See how important 
perseverance, patriotism and piety. Mothers dis- 
missed child after child from the home roof to go 
forth to battle—paying the dearest penalty woman's 
heart could endure, in the surrender of their off- 
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spring. With what instructions these youth went 
forth, let what they have achieved answer. 

And when the independence of the nation was 
successfully asserted, the same good influences 
saved thirteen sovereignties from falling into quar- 
rels and civil wars, or bowing to that worse than 
ny foreign tyranny, the reign of military despotism 
—the ruin of intestine quarrels. ‘The heroes of ’76, 
who did not attempt to dethrone an earthly king, 
and did not renounce their allegiance till piety and 
patriotism made it an imperative duty, used their 
triumph in moderation. The madmen of another 
country, drunk with blood, in frenzied but feeble 
impiety, in imbecile profanity, which made even 
angels weep, went through the blasphemous mock- 
ery of dethroning the Kine or Kines! 


Do we ask what carried our ship of state safely 
through times so perilous? The kind care of a 
beneficent Providence watched over it—the favour- 
ing winds of Heaven wafted the ship where the 
mariners would be. But Heaven works by means. 
The cobweb tracery which seems in the calm haven 
but the ornamental drapery of the tall mast—the 
pliant ties and braces which cannot alone sustain 
themselves, prove the true safety of the trembling 
ship! 

Americans!—those ties are your salvation still. 
W oman’s influence—the sway of Christian women 
—powerful in its gentleness, strong in its beauty, 
firm in its support while it seems dependent in its 
weakness, is still around you; and as you cherish 
or neglect it, so will the Republic stand or fall. 





TALE OF 


THE ROSE-TREE. 


BY MISS JULIA A. FLETCHER. 


I PAUSED a moment in my walk, where stood a Rose-tree 
fair, 

With wealth of buds and blossoms white, it grew in 
beauty there,— 

Its verdant leaves were glistening with dew-drops of the 
morn, 

And hidden ‘neath its foliage was every envious thorn: 

| deemed that it were cruelty to pluck a single leaf, 

I would not that an unkind hand should make its bloom 
more brief, 

But looked upon its loveliness, and musing turned away, 

With thoughts again to ramble there the next bright 


summer day. 


I came again and sought the spot where grew the fair 
Rose-tree, 

But thither now no blossom bright allured the wandering 
bee, 

No opening bud or half-blown rose upon its stem was 
seen, 

But many a lurking thorn I saw amid its leaves of green: 

“Where are the flowers that blossomed here?” I said 
with saddened tone,— 

A voice of plaintive music came in answer to my own, 

And, listening to its words, I heard the history of the 


flowers 
Whose span of life had quickly passed amid the summer 
hours. 


“ A maiden came, with brow that seemed too fair for grief 
tw shade, 

And many a blossom bright she culled, amid her curls to 
braid— 

She wreathed them in her raven hair, and joined the 
graceful dance, 

With gladness on her sunny brow and in her radiant 
glance; 

But by the troubled light which oft across its beauty stole, 

And the fitful flush on her pallid cheek, I knew the sad 
of sonl— 

And when the festal lights were dim in morning’s brighter 
ray, 

She looked upon the flowers, and sighed like them w pass 


away. 


“ A wreath of opening buds I gave,—I knew ’twas for the 
dead,— 

A mother’s eloquent sadness told far more than words 
had said ; 

Amid the calmness of her grief no earthly passion dwelt, 

She saw the light of life go out, and humbly thus she 
knelt: 

‘Father! I bless the chastening hand that took mine idol 
one, ; 

And gave another tie to bind my spirit to thy throne !” 

Then calmly for the tomb with flowers the infant dead 
arrayed, 

Nor murmured at the crushing grief upon her spirit laid. 


“Lingering along the woodland path to seek the violet 
wild, 

Upon his way to village school I saw a happy child; 

He gathered bright-hued buttercups, and daisies by the 
way, 

And for his teacher kind and good had formed a rich 
bouquet ;— 

A half-blown bud he culled from me to add unto his store; 

The meed was won, the smile he sought was given, he 
asked no more,— 

And well the flowers were cherished— for all other gifis 
above 

She prized the priceless purity of childhood’s earnest love. 


“ A few pale blossoms lingered still, of all the summer's 
pride ,— 

But these, the last, were torn from me to deck the un- 
willing bride ; 

Pale, calm and statue-like she stood amid the bridal 
throng, 

But a cry rose on the startled air that hushed the festive 
song— 

There was the last low, gasping tone—the lest faint, gur- 
gling breath, 

And she, the victim one, was now the willing bride of 
death : 

Yon bank, where last the sunbeams fall, her early grave 
was made, 

And the snow-white wreath, scarce withering, upon the 
sod was laid.” 














THE BLOXHAMS AND MAYFIELDS; 


OR, PEOPLE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE THIRD. 







Mayfield was stirring with the 
lark to see an excellent break- 
fast prepared for her guests, 
A ‘that they might not be too 
much hurried when the time 
arrived at which the Balti- 
more stage was expected to 
pass. The children were all running 
about at an early hour, with the exception 
of Horne Tooke, who, being a late sitter- 
up, was also a late riser. 

Breakfast was all ready to be sent in, 
but the shutters of Mr. and Mrs. Bloxham’s room 
(a front one) remained fast closed. The cook 
sent out, at intervals, to the grass-plat in the front 
garden, a little negro to look up at these windows 
and report the state of the shutters. Still they 
continued closed. The squire and his wife now 
held a consultation as to the propriety of having 
Mr. and Mrs. Bloxham called up, lest they should 
miss their breakfast or miss the stage. Mr. May- 
field argued on the excellent princ‘ple that it was 
equally right to ‘‘ welcome the coming’’ and 
“*speed the parting guest.’’ 

‘** Yes, yes’’—said ‘Tommy Tring, who had ad- 
mitted himself to the conference—‘‘ that last part, 
especially, when the guests is English. Always 
make a silver bridge for a flying enemy.”’ 

The look-out, or rather the look-up on the 
grass-plat, was soon reinforced by all the other 
little negroes gathering to his assistance. Mrs. 
Mayfield, however, reluctant to have her visitors 
in the least incommoded, became at last convinced 
that it was better to disturb their rest than to sub- 
ject them to the risk of missing the stage; so she 


consented that Pompey should stand at the foot of 


the stairs with the hand-bell, and ring it softly. 
Pompey gave a slight ding-dong. 

** Simp, do the shutters move ?’’—said Mr. May- 
field to the chief of the reconnoitering party. 

‘No, masser—not the -least morsel’’—replied 
Simp ;—‘‘ him’s as fast as ever.”’ 

** Go up to the landing-place, Pompey, and ring 
a very little louder’’—said Mrs. Mayfield. 

Pompey obeyed, and tingled away, rather exceed- 
ing his instructions as to the loudness. 

‘* What's the state of the shutters now ?’’—in- 
quired Mr. Mayfieid. 

** Still in statter ko’’—answered Tommy Tring, 


who had just come from the look-ups on the grass- 
plat. ‘‘ None’s so deaf as them what won't hear.”’ 

‘*Pompey’’—said the squire—‘‘I believe you 
will have to go up to their room, and ring loudly at 
the door.”’ 

‘*Oh, my dear’’—exclaimed Mrs. Mayfield— 
‘*that will be really too bad !”’ 

‘‘T see no other way’’—replied 
‘“*They will be much annoyed if our injudicious 
delicacy should cause them to lose their passage.”’ 

‘“*Not a bit of Tommy ‘Tring. 
‘* That’s just what they’re after. They know they 
can’t be in better quarters; and their tarry here is 
as cheap as dirt, too—for it costs them nothing. 
So, as sure as eggs is eggs, they'll make it a long 
one. Hark at that fellow Pomp; he’s ringing 
like a house a-fire—enough to waken the seven 


the squire. 


it’? — said 


” 


sleepers. 

Pompey having swung his bell fore and aft with 
all his might, the opening of the shutters was an- 
nounced by a hurrah from the look-ups, who, now 
deeming themselves relieved from duty, all scamp- 
ered away to carry the good news to the cook. 

Having thrown open the shutters, Bloxham put 
his head out at his chamber-door, exclaiming to 
Pompey—‘‘ You blackamoor villain, what do you 
mean by ringing that confounded bell so close to 
my very door ?’’ 

‘** Please, sir’’—said Pompey—‘‘I’m a neger- 
man, and not a blackamoor; and the bell an’t con- 
founded. I was only doing my best, sir, because 
we all thought that maybe you'd wish to be waked 
up a little.’’ 

‘*Who ever can wish to be waked up ?’’—cried 
Bloxham. ‘‘I thought when we got away from 
that infernal inn, we should be allowed to take our 
morning naps in peace. Get away, fellow, and 
learn that no English gentleman rises before eleven 
o’clock.”’ 

‘Please, sir’’—said Pompey—‘‘the stage for 
Baltimore town will have come along a good bit 
afore then.”’ 

‘* Well, what’s that to me?’’—said Bloxham. 
** Begone, directly !’’ 

Pompey went down, and reported to Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayfield that the stranger said the Baltimore 
stage was nothing to him. 

** Aha!’’—exclaimed Tommy Tring — ‘‘ just 
what I thought, though I was wise enough to keep 


my own council. I can see how the cat jumps. 


The British always know that possession’s nine 
pints of the law; so now that these here have got 
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into the house, you'll find it pretty hard work to 
get them out of it. Pity you had not the wit to 
see into the man before you axed him. You know, 
squire, I always advise you never to buy a pig ina 
poke. What's book-learning good for if it don’t 
make us ‘cute? However, as you brew so you 
must bake ; and I can’t waste another minute away 
from my work, for it’s high time Pliny’s trowsers 
was cut out.”’ 

Bloxham came down to breakfast, rubbing his 
eyes and yawning, and declaring early rising to be 
a monstrous bore. He was arrayed in a faded robe 
de chambre, of hard, stiff, green worsted damask. 
On his head sat a black cap of dusty cotton velvet, 
with a yellowish tassel dangling over one eye; his 
feet, covered with thick, gray worsted hose, being 
thrust into the toes of a pair of ancient red slippers. 
Mrs. Bloxham hung on his arm ina quilted double- 
wrapper of highly-glazed dark calico, her hair 
twisted into innumerable cur!-papers, and sur- 
mounted with a tamboured muslin coiffure that 
strongly resembled a night-cap. The children 
(who had been eating all the morning, and had 
greatly troubled the cook by surrounding her fire- 
place and teazing her for bits of every thing,) now 
rushed tumultuously in to breakfast; and when it 
was nearly over, Horne Tooke made his appearance, 
**unwash'd, unkempt,’’ and affording a striking con- 
trast to the shining morning face of Morris Mayfield. 

While they were at breakfast, the Baltimore 
stage passed—the Bloxhams taking care to look as 
if they did not hear; yet both husband and wife 
talking very loud and fast to drown the sound of 
the wheels. 

Breakfast over, Mrs. Bloxham and her maid 
proceeded to unpack the trunks, &c., spreading 
their contents out of the windows and over the 
railings of the balcony and porch, to get a good 
hairing, as Molly said. Squire Mayfield having 
resumed his usual occupations, Bloxham read the 
newspapers, fell into divers dozes, wandered up- 
stairs and down, and talked to any one he chanced 
to meet. Horne Tooke performed as usual; and 
the small children scampered unceasingly, and 
yelled unmeaningly—such being their only ideas 
of play. ‘The elder children did nothing particular ; 
exclusive of sitting about, roving about, staring 
about, and listening about. 

It is well to mention that the Bloxhams dressed 
for dinner. 

In the afternoon they desired to take a ride, so 
the coachee was brought to the gate, the Bloxhams 
all stowed into it, and Mr. Mayfield drove it him- 
self—Morris having dropped some hints of an in- 
clination to upset them the next time he acted as 
driver. During this ride, Mr. and Mrs. Bloxham 
came mutually to a conclusion that ““ey were 
much disappointed in American scenery, and felt 
sorely the want of castles and abbeys. ‘‘ Don’t 
you miss another thing ?’’—said Horne Tooke— 
**the want of gibbets with men hanging in chains, 
like that highwayman on Hounslow Heath, and 
the smuggler on Sheppy Island ?”’ 


AND MAYFIELDS. 


To be brief, a week wore on, and the Bloxhams 
showed no symptoms of concluding their visit. 
The Baltimore stage passed by in vain—they took 
no note of it. They seemed to consider them- 
selves thoroughly domesticated in the house of 
Squire Mayfield, where they took every sort of 
liberty, put the whole family in requisition to at- 
tend to their accommodation and supply their nu- 
merous wants, and unscrupulously found fault 
with every thing that did not exactly comport with 
their own national prejudices, or rather their own 
vulgar ideas. Squire Mayfield laughingly told his 
wife he thought himself amply repaid for the in- 
convenience of having the Bloxhams at his house 
by the amusement their absurdities afforded. Mrs. 
Mayiield still contended that in the character of 
guests they were entitled to all possible civility, 
and that on no consideration whatever, should the 
smallest hint be dropped of their having protracted 
their visit to an unwelcome length. Of all the 
Mayfield family, Morris found it most difficult to 
restrain himself; and he kept aloof from Horne 
Tooke to avoid the incessant temptation of knock- 
ing him down. ‘Tommy Tring meandered about, 
and murmured and prophesied and looked signifi- 
cantly ; and whenever they were out of hearing, he 
lost no opportunity of ‘‘ speaking his mind’’ about 
the Bloxhams, whom he called ‘‘the beggars on 
horseback,’’ always reproaching the squire with 
having set them there. ‘‘ Depend upon it’’—said 
he—‘‘ they were considerable of beggars in their 
own country, and very well used to living on other 
people. ‘That’s the reason it comes so handy to 
them now.”’ 

**T don’t believe it’’—said Morris. ‘‘ In their 
own country, as far as I can understand, there are 
very few people who allow themselves to be lived 
upon. No, no; ’tis far more likely they are trying 
their first experiment upon us. And they must 
themselves be astonished at its success.”’ 

‘* Now, as to the victuals they eat’’ —said 
Tommy Tring—‘‘ and the bed-clothes and towels, 
and the washing and lodging, and candies and oil, 
and 'tendance and all them things, to be sure no- 
body begrudges them, for none of us is a bit mean, 
and every body knows Squire Mayfield is a full- 
handed man, and so is his wife, too. But the worst 
of the business is, these Bloxhams (beside being 
British and our natural enemies) are so impudent 
and so aggravating, and so unthankful and such 
shameless fools, that all our goodness is throwed 
away upon them. ‘Then they’re so bitter ugly, 
withal, and the boys’ coats are cut so skimping, 
and the man’s hangs on him like asack. If we 
must waste our money on foreigners, let’s, at least, 
have something eyeable for it.”’ 

‘*Hush, Tommy, hush’’—said Mrs. Mayfield. 
** How can youtalk so? These unfortunate people 
did not inake themselves.”’ 

‘‘No more they didn’t’’—replied Tommy— 
‘*but they’ve spiled themselves—that is, spiled 
their looks by their unagreeable ways. Handsome 
is that handsome does ;—that’s the reason we 
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Americans are mostly so good-looking ; especially 
General Washington, when he came galloping up 
at the battle of Brandywine, where I fought my- 
self. Such sights as Washington on hoss-back is 
enough to cure all the sore eyes in the world. But 
I must make haste and stitch the collar on old 
Sambo’s jacket.’’ 

The Bloxhams seemed every day to cohsider 
themselves more and more at home; or rather to 
regard Mr. Mayfield’s house as an inn, where 
they might call for what they please; order the 
servants about as if they were their own; demand 
the use of the carriage, and be as exigeant, as 
selfish and as troublesome as they chose—the only 
difference being that they were living here free 
of cost. ' 
genteel earliness 


[hey complained constantly of the un- 
and kept 
the table always waiting; till, finally, the Mayfields 
found it 


of American hours, 


more convenient and certainly more 


agreeable, to breakfast without them, and to have 
the table set a second time for the Bloxhams—Mrs. 
Mayfi ld still doi 

, 


The maid Molly fell in love with an Irishman that 


ig them the honour to preside. 
worked on the next farm, and most of her time 
was spent at a fence which divided the two domains, 
*~ Mrs. Mayfield’s b 
kept in constant requisition to attend the baby. 


} } 
so that some om icK giTis was 


Neither did Mrs. Bloxham make any scruple of 
calling for Fanny Mayfield, and sending her up 
and down stairs upon frivolous errand This last 


Mayti ld enj ined Fanny 


‘ate to her father, lest his indigna- 


liberty, however, Mrs. 
not to commun 
tion should produce an outbreak. 

Two or three days after they came, Bloxham 
declared he must take up his pen and write a mul- 
titude of promised letters to England. Being 
supplied liberally with writing materials by Mr. 
Mayfield, he took 
parlour, having first 


his seat ata table in the large 
thrown all the windows wide 
open, though complaining bitterly of the glare and 
Here he pursued his 


Exce pt the 


heat of the American sun. 
writing, and spent his mornings. 
inconvenience of his monopolizing the parlour, 
the Mayfields were rather glad when he took to 


writing; as it somewhat relieved them from the 


trouble of listening to his conversation, of which 
they had by this time become very tired 

The Blox un talke d m hot a te low-passe n- 
ger whom they calle d the cour ss, and whom eV 
had left at the Spread Eagle, where she had been 
indisposed and invisible ever since her arrival. 
““That’s all a hum’’—said Horne Tooke—‘“‘ she 
only stayed up stairs because she was not fit to be 


seen, havi othing to wear but her ship-clothes.”’ 


Mrs. Bloxham explained that when the countess 
came from England, she left her baggage to follow 
in the next ship—an arrangement which wa 


s some- 


what incomprehensible to the Mayfie lds. But 
Mr. Bloxham assured them that it was not at all 
unusual with English person Fanny Mayfield 


thought in her own mind it would have been well 
if the Bloxhams themselves had adopted that plan, 


as half the bureaus, presses, and closets upstairs, 


were now filled with the trumpery they had brought 
with them—not to mention herself being frequently 
called upon to assist in repairing and altering the 
things, and a servant continually going up and 
down stairs with a heated iron, to 
this’’ and ‘‘rub over that’’—Molly being always 
at the fence. 

One day Mrs. Bloxham appeared with a letter 
in her hand, which she informed Mrs. Mayfield 
she had just received from her friend the countess. 
** The 


ship with the countess’s luggage has come. Her 


sé 


smooth out 


‘*Tt brings delightful news’’—said she. 


health is still delicate, but she tells me she will now 
accept the invitation I sent her the day after we 
came, and will join us here—so we may expect her 
to-morrow morning. You will then have a countess 
under your roof.”’ 

Mrs. Mayfield looked surprised, and Mr. May- 
field diverted—for the cool assurance of his guests 
had become a source of amusement to him, though 
it was not altogether sport to the females of his 
family, on whom the trouble of it chiefly devolved, 
notwithstanding that they bore it with amazing 
patience. However, this last piece of news they 
hailed as rather a good omen—concluding at once 
that the Bloxhams had not proceeded to Baltimore 
because they were waiting for their friend to join 
them. ‘The Mayfields now began to see land, and 
indulged the hope of being soon relieved from their 
troublesome passengers. 

On the following day, the Baltimore stage stop- 
ped and put out a female at Squire Mayfield’s gate ; 
also a big trunk and a little trunk, a big bandbox 
and a little bandbox, and divers bags both big and 
little. 


the porch. 


This arrival brought out all the family to 
Bloxham hastened forward, met the 
stranger at the gate, called two or three servants 
to attend to the 
nutes private confabulation, he gave the lady his 


sé 


luggage,’’ and after a few mi- 
arm and conducted her to the house, where he in- 
troduced her as the Countess Wangledun. 

The Countess Wangledon was a woman of no 
particular age, and no particular height, figure, 
face or complexion. She wore a riding-dress of 
an indescribable colour, and a beaver hat that might 
have passed for either black, brown or gray—but 
it exactly matched her hair. Her head, arms and 
body were perpe tually waving and bowing about, 
in a style which some persons mistake for grace ; 
and her voice was aflectedly soft and languishing, 
or rather whining. faving first kissed a cheek of 
all the female Bloxhams, (carefully avoiding the 
boys,) she hastened to take a hand of each of the 
Mayfields, squeezing their fingers hard and atiec- 
tionately. Then turning to Mrs. Bloxham, who 
stood at her back, she whispered, with a significant 
Have I got through it 
well, in true American fashion ?”’ 

On taking her seat, the countess raised an eye- 


glance—‘‘Is that right ? 


glass which hung round her neck, and applying it 
to her eye, took a survey of the apartment; then 
addressing Mrs. Mayfield, she made up a nimminy- 
primminy mouth, and said, in her softest tone— 
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‘A sweet room this—charming simplicity in the 
turniture—so very characteristic! Really, in Eng- 
land one gets so tired of Turkey carpets, and velvet 

urtains, and gilt chairs, and girandoles and chan- 
leliers, and all that sort of thing, that the absence 
of them is very refreshing. Indeed, I have some 
time since adopted the quiet style upon all occa- 
sions. It is quite new. Every thing striking and 
prononcée is going out among persons of rank, 
particularly when residing on the continent. I 

yund the chaste, subdued style very prevalent at 
A little 


more show, perhaps, at Caen; but not quite so 
And now, my dear Mrs. Hay- 


Passy; and also at Choisy and Noisy. 


much at Rouen. 
tield'’’—continued the countess, with some addi- 
ional twisting of her shoulders, and swaying of her 
»wody—*‘‘ may I beg your kind permission to lay 
It is rather heavy to wear a 
Forgive me, I do not 


aside my beaver? 
riding-hat this melting day. 
mean to disparage your climate—indeed 1 do not. 
1 am generally very guarded—at least, I try to be 
so; but these slips of the tongue will sometimes 
xecur. Oblige me, dearest Mrs. Hayfield, by en- 
deavouring to remember that I never was in Ame- 
rica before. If it is deemed in your excellent 
‘ountry a violation of etiquette for a lady to take 
4F her hat in the parlour, only tell me so, and I 
will humbly bow to the reproof.”’ 

** Fal de ral tit’’—said Horne Tooke. 

**Perhaps you will like to take off your riding- 
iabit, also’’—said Mrs. Mayfield—*‘ and change it 
tor a cooler dress ?”’ 

‘Of course’’—replied the countess—‘‘I have 
10 intention of dining in it. Yet, still I would, if 
you thought it proper. Only put me in the right 
way, and I will try to follow it—indeed I will. 
My earnest desire is to give not the slightest offence 
luring my sojourn in your most commendable 
If 1 tail in this desire, I implore you to 
impute it to ignorance, and not to design. ‘Teach 
me, dearest Mrs. Hayfield, teach me what I am 
to say and do, and I will try to be an apt scholar— 
ndeed I wiill.’’ 

Mrs. Mayfield then hastily withdrew to order the 
countess’s baggage to be carried up stairs—wonder- 


yuniry. 


ing how long they were to be blest with the society 
this guest of her guests. 

A room having been prepared for her with great 
nconvenience to the family, the Countess Wangle- 
don was conducted to it by a coloured girl named 
Rose. ‘*‘ Send the waiting-maid to me’’—said the 
lady. 

‘* Maum’’—replied the girl—‘‘ I’m waiting-maid 
myself, and jist any thing. I do all the jobs I’m 
set at.”’ 

** Poor creature !’’—ejaculated the countess. She 
then desired Rose to unlace her boots, and while 
the girl was kneeling to perform the office, the 
countess looked at her compassionately, and said, 
in a melancholy tone—‘* Unhappy daughter of 
Africa !’’ 


’ 


** Please, maum, my mother’s name’s Phebe’’— 
said the girl. 





AND MAYFIELDS. 


‘* Miserable, ill-fated wretch! What a heart- 
breaking life must be yours !’’ 

** Please, maum, it don’t seem to me that I’m a 
wretch, or miserable any way. Master's people’s 
all well used, and we gets plenty of wictuals and 
clothes, and plenty of physic when we're sick, and 
is allowed balls. I’m a desperate dancer myself.’’ 

‘* Hush !’’—interrupted the countess, angrily. 
“*T won't listen to such falsehoods. Don't dare 
to tell me that you are well treated or happy. 
What has been done to refine your mind or elevate 
your ideas ?”’ 

** Nan!’’—said the girl, using an exclamation 
that corresponds with the ‘‘V’entend pas’’ of the 
French populace. 

‘* Nan!’’—repeated the countess. 
—there! Is not that one word sufficient evidence 
of a neglected education? ‘That a human being 
should be allowed to say ‘nan!’ ”’ 

‘** Please, maum, do you want any more of me ?”’ 
—inquired Rose. 

** Yes, certainly. 

‘** Mistress perwides toilets’’—said the girl;— 
‘*she never expects no ladies to make their own. 


” 


‘* There now 


Have I made my toilet yet?’’ 


There's one, maum, between the winders. 
‘* Lamentable 
countess. ‘‘ But so you have been brought up. 
Your mind must be a barren waste.’’ 
‘* Yes, maum’’—said Rose—‘ likely it is; but 


ignorance !’? — exclaimed the 


’ 


I'm counted a pretty smart gal, any how.’ 

The countess approached the mirror, and began 
twitching her locks, while she said—‘‘ One’s hair 
get’s so dry in this burning climate. I'll thank 
you for some Macassar oil.’’ 

‘* Please, maum, I don’t know what that is’’— 
replied Rose. ‘‘ But, any how, we an’t got none.’’ 

** Dreadful grammar !’’—exclaimed the countess, 
clapping a hand on each ear. ‘‘ It pains me to hear 
it. Alas! alas! that the education of any human 
beings should be so neglected !”’ 

‘** Please, maum’’—said Rose—*‘‘ is it my talk 
you don’t like ? 
a great many white sarvants that didn’t talk no 
better. ‘There’s Mrs. Bloxham’s Molly, that says 
happles and heggs and hashes, and wristesses and 
fistesses and beastesses; so that it’s right hard to 
make her out.”’ 

‘* Hush’’—said the countess ;—‘‘ how you are 
running on! And’’—looking again in the glass— 
‘*is my hair to be in this dry way for ever ?’’ 

‘*Maum’’—replied Rose—‘‘if you want any 
thing to grease your hair, I can fetch you a roll of 
pomeatum.”’ 

‘* Don’t name it. Pomatum is quite out—abso- 
lutely passée. I dare say there is not a bottle of 
Macassar oil to be had in all the whole country.”’ 

‘*Can't say, maum—but I guess amost there 
an’t, for I never heard of none about in these here 
parts.”” 

‘*And yet the people seem io have heads of 
hair’’—observed the countess. 

She then proceeded to take off her gloves and 
look at her hands, exclaiming—‘‘I protest I see 


Iam very sorry ;—but I’ve heard 
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five or six freckles on each hand. Your burning 
sun would freckle through an iron gauntlet. I 
must get these off at once. Bring me some almond 
paste.”’ 

**T don’t know what that is, neither’’—said the 
girl—*‘ but I’m Sartain we han’t got none of it. I 
can fetch you some buttermilk ; that’s good to rub 
out freckles. People in these parts uses it.’’ 

** Disgusting creatures !’ 
** However, don’t tell any body I said so.”’ 

This injunction determined the girl to tell every 
body. She began to feel very indignant at having 
to wait on the new English visitor—the Bloxhams 


’—cried the countess. 


being, of course, very unpopular with the servants. 

‘** Help me on with my gown’’-—said the countess 
—‘‘and tell me if you and your fellow-servants 
do not grieve incessantly at the idea of being 
wretched blackamoors.”’ 

‘*Why, I don’t know, maum. We don’t call 
White folks is whiter, 
to be sure ; but we mostly reckon our own colour 


ourselves such ugly names. 


the prettiest. Some of us is lovely. You never 


seed a bigger beauty than Quomany Quash in his 
Sunday clothes.’’ 

**T cannot endure another word from you’’—said 
the countess ;—‘‘ so now I am drest, you may take 
your departure.’’ 

In the mean time, as they sat in the porch wait 
ing for the summons to dinner, Bloxham descanted 
upon the extreme gentility of the new guest, and 
her having been some vears on the continent. 

** Where is this lady’s husband ?”’—inquired Mr 
Mayfield—‘‘ or is she a widow ?”’ 

‘* She never had a husband’’—replied Bloxham 
‘** She holds the title in her own right. She was 
created a countess by the widow of the Pretender 
whom she knew at Rome, and whom she justly 
considers her rightful queen.”’ 

‘** And what was she before she was a countess’ 
—said Horne Tooke. ‘‘ Aha, she never tells 
that !”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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TO A TRANSPLANTED 


BY LUCIUS E. 


Far from thy native mountain side 

The hands of men have planted thee, 
Where, rooting deep and branching wide, 

Full many an hour thou’st sheltered me: 
With cautious care and patient toil 

They drew thee from thy native ground; 
Now, nurtured by a kindlier soil, 

New beauty circles thee around. 


How fiercely every fibre clung 
To the dear spot that gave thee birth— 
As if, though tender and though young, 
A parce! of the solid earth! 
Yielding at length, as one by one 
Thy ties by violence were parted, 
How hung thy foliage in the sun, 
Like one forlorn and broken-hearted! 


And when within this garden’s bound, 
A happier home, a brighter scene 

For thy wild mountain stem was found, 
Why, ’mid its flowers and alleys green, 

Why didst thou droop, so sadly pale? 
Wast pining for the purer breeze 

That waked the pine-grove’s evening wail, 
And danced upon the waving trees? 


Yet short thy sadness ;—Summer’s showers, 
Her morning sun and evening dew, 
Gave fragrance to unnumbered flowers, 
And on thy tender branches threw 
A glorious and unwonted smile, 
Unknown to the dark forest-scene,— 
Rewarding thy transplanter’s toil 
With strength renewed and freshened green. 


TREE. 


Then stretched thy branches wide and high, 
Then deeper delved thy roois beneath, 
Till strong, the whirlwinds to defy, 
And dally with the thunder’s breath: 
While ali thy fellows one by one, 
The hill-mates of thine infancy, 
By storm or woodman’s axe o’erthrown, 
Like withered grass have shrunk away 


Often, beneath a sultry noon, 
Under thy thick, green canopy, 
The memory of days by-gone 
Is mingled with my thought of thee: 
I, too, am a transplanted tree! 
Time, Time and Death have come to sever 
From the low roof of infancy, 
And to lead me from its door for ever! 


Lights that around the fireside glowed, 
To other hearths have wandered far— 
Or, sinking into darkness, strewed 
Their ashes on the hill-side there: 
And there the green and velvet sod 
Carpets the mound above their dust,— 
But changeless as the Truth of God 
Endures the memory of the just! 


And, therefore, do I love to sit, 
All the Lright hours of sunny days, 
In calmness at thy shaded feet,— 
While every breeze that round thee plays 
Murmurs a song of grateful hope, 
And trusts in Providential love, 
That watched thee, lest one leaf should droop 
When taken from thy native grove. 








MATERNAL INSTRUCTION. 


(See Plate.) 


“There is not, 


In all this cold and hollow world, a fount 


Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 


A mother’s heart.”—Mrs. HEmans. 


T takes a long time for the 
world to grow wise. Men 
have been busying them- 
thousand 
years nearly to improve so- 


selves these six 
ciety. They have framed 
systems of philosophy and 
government, and conferred 
on their own sex all the 
which 
They have 
founded colleges and institutions of learning with- 





advantages power, 


wealth and knowledge could bestow. 


out number, and provided themselves teachers of 
every art and science; and, after all, the mass of 
mankind are very ignorant and very wicked. 
Wherefore is this? 
God constituted the first teacher of every human 
being, has been degraded by men from her high 
office; or, what is the same thing, been denied 
those privileges of education which only can enable 
her to discharge her duty to her children with dis- 
God created the woman as a 
help-meet for man in every situation ; and while he, 


Because the mother, whom 


cretion and effect. 


in his pride, rejects her assistance in his intellectual 
and moral career, he never will succeed to improve 
his nature and reach that perfection in knowledge, 
virtue and happiness, which his faculties are con- 
stituted to attain. 

If half the effort and expense had been directed 
to enlighten and improve the minds of females 
which have been lavished on the other sex, we 
should now have a very different state of society. 
Wherever a woman is found excelling in judgment 





THE NEW 


and knowledge, either by natural genius or from 
better opportunities, do we not see her children 
also excel? Search the records of history, and see 
if it can be found that a great and wise man ever 
descended from a weak and foolish mother. So 
sure and apparent is this maternal influence, that it 
has passed into an axiom of philosophy, it is ac- 
knowledged by the greatest and wisest of men; 
and yet, strange to say, the inference which ought 
to follow, namely, that in attempting tO improve 
society, the first, most careful and continued efforts 
should be to raise the standard of female education, 
and qualify woman to become the educator of her 
children, has never yet been acted upon by any 
legislators, or acknowledged and tested by any 
philanthropists. 

What is true of the maternal influence respect- 
ing sons is, perhaps, more important in the training 
of daughters. The fashionable schovls are a poor 
substitute for such example and instruction as a 
thoroughly educated and right principled mother 
The best schools 
in the world wil! not, in and of themselves, make 
fine women. 


would bestow on her daughters. 


society needs to be raised. This can never be done 
till greater value is set on the cultivated female 
intellect. Young ladies must be inspired with 
high moral principles, noble aims, and a spirit of 
self-improvement to become what they ought to be. 
Maternal instruction is the purest and safest means 
of opening the fountain of knowledge to the young 
mind. 
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HOUSE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND, BY A. FLEMING 


Tue New House now stands in the street, 
Except the roof, ’tis all complete; 

Open upwards to the sky, 

To every cloud that passeth by, 

And sunbeam looking down each wall,— 
Then let us on our master call; 


Let us a benediction implore, 
On wall and window and roofless floor: 
In the corn-loft, prosperity— 


——_— — — — — — — — — Eee 


In the k'tchen, neatness be: 

In the stable, horses and kine,— 

In the cellar, excellent wine: 

At windows and doors, security; 

In every room great industry : 

On the door sills smooth and white 

Children’s footsteps springing light: 

Then hasten! workmen, with trowel and hod, 
The New House has the blessing of God. 


The tone of family education and of 
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BY MISS META M. DUNCAN. 


(Concluded from page 74.) 


EANWHILE, Gordon had 
informed his uncle of his al- 
{tered situation. The old gen- 
— at first wished to me- 









iate between the irritated 
parties, but finding Gordon 
immovable in his resolution, 
he desisted, not, however, 
without some indignation at the treatment 
his nephew had received—a feeling which 
all the family, by whom Gordon was 
much beloved, shared. 

Anxious to aid his nephew, and dread- 
ing that the despondency which his domestic sor- 
rows had produced, would have an unhappy influ- 
ence upon him, Mr. Campbell thought it advis- 
able for him to leave home, and again made the 
proposition to him which he had done some years 
before—to go out to Canton under his auspices. A 
very favourable opening now offered itself, and he 
urged him to accept it. Gordon, to his great joy, 
eagerly accepted the proposal, and immediately 
began his preparations for embarking in a vessel, 
which was to sail very shortly. 

On the morning which he left Philadelphia in 
the steamboat to join the ship, which had dropped 
down below, a note was put into his hands by a 
porter. It was directed in his wife’s hand. He 
thrust it hastily into his pocket, and did not open 
it until he was on board the boat. It ran thus:— 


**T am told you are going to India. As we may 
never meet again, a sense of justice to myself as 
well as to you, induces me to retract an assertion 
which I made when we last met. I told you then 
that I believed your motive in seeking my hand 
was mercenary. When I said this, it was from 
the influence of temper: these are not and never 
were my sentiments, and I find it necessary to my 
peace of my mind to retract them. Do not mis- 
construe the purport of this letter. It is written 
for the simple reason which I have given, and no 
other. IsapeL Gorpon.”’ 


Gordon tore the letter in pieces and scattered it 
upon the waters. 

After an unusually short passage, Gordon reach- 
ed Canton in safety. He immediately applied 
himself to business, as if determined, by constant 
occupation, to banish the past from his mind, while 
the brilliant prospects that opened before him 
afforded him every stimulus for exertion. The 
calm, however, which new scenes and occupations 
had produced, was interrupted by an agitating piece 
of intelligence contained in his first letter from 
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home. His aunt wrote to say that she had heard, 
from an authority not to be doubted, that long be- 
fore this letter reached him, he would be a father. 
A few months of anxious expectation passed over, 
and then came another letter, announcing the birth 
of a daughter, and also the sudden death of Mrs. 
Tracey. These events were not announced to him 
directly or indirectly by his wife, but were simply 
communicated to him by his aunt as facts which 
he ought duly to be informed of. 

From the moment that Gorden heard he had 
become a father, a change seemed to come over 
him. Once more he had something to live for. 
As time passed on, his yearnings to hear some- 
thing of his child became so strong that he found 
it impossible to remain contented without learning 
something more definite— more particular about 
her. He accordingly wrote to one of his cousins, 
begging her to procure some information for him 
about the child. 

Charlotte Campbell had been his early compa- 
nion and playmate, and even after her marriage, 
had continued his warm, steady friend. He knew 
he could depend upon her prudence and her sin- 
cere wish to oblige him, and to her it was he wrote. 
He was not mistaken;—the next opportunity 
brought him a long letter from her, full of particu- 
lars, not only about his child, but about one of whom 
he had asked no questions. Charlotte told him 
that Isabel had never returned to town to reside, 
the house there having been rented and the furni- 
ture sold. She said, that immediately upon the 
receipt of his letter she had written a note to Mrs. 
Gordon, requesting that when the child was brought 
to town it might be sent to see her; and that, on 
the following day, the child was sent with her 
nurse and remained some hours with her. 

Charlotte spoke in high praise of the little girl, 
who, she said, resembled her father very much. 
She was called Alice, and Charlotte reminded her 
cousin that this was the name of his own mother. 
She described her appearance, repeated the little 
prattling words she had lisped, and entered into 
the most minute particulars about her. A mother 
herself, she knew. -well how to gratify a parent’s 
longings. She added, that no message: had come 
in reply to her note from Mrs. Gordon. The 
nurse merely said she was told to stay as long as 
Mrs. Digby wished to keep the child. Charlotte 
volunteered to give him all the information she 
could gather 2)out his wife, but this she said was 
very little. No one seemed to know any thing 
about her; she had entirely given up society, and 
seldom came to town. She had heard of her visit- 
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ing some neighbours in the country, but she did 
not know who they were or any thing further. 

The next letter from Mrs. Digby informed him 
that his child continued to visit her at stated pe- 
riods, and she dwelt much upon her loveliness and 
winning, affectionate disposition. She told him, 
that when preparing to send this letter, she had 
written a note to Mrs. Gordon, requesting, if it 
was not disagreeable to her, that she would permit 
her to have a lock of little Elsie’s hair, to send to 
her father. ‘l’o her great surprise and pleasure, 
the next day she received a lock of hair and a 
miniature portrait of the child, enclosed in a blank 
envelope, and unaccompanied by any message or 
comment. Mrs. Digby assured him of the ex- 
cellence of the likeness, and congratulated him 
upon the possession of such a treasure—taking 
care, meanwhile, to call his attention to this spon- 
taneous act of kindness on the part of his wife. 
Too honourable to question the servant or child 
respecting Mrs. Gordon’s private life, Charlotte 
had very little to tell him about her, for though he 
never mentioned her name, she persisted in speak - 
ing always of her in her letters. She only knew 
that her chief companion and friend was an elderly 
widow lady, by the name of Selby, whom every 
one spoke of as an exemplary, excellent woman, 
and who was her nearest neighbour. 

Every vessel that arrived now brought Gordon 
letters from his cousin, filled with interesting par- 
ticulars respecting little Alice, and through her he 
sent frequent gifts for his child, selected with care 
and suited to her age. 

It is now time that we should return to Isabel. 
We have said that she had not naturally a bad 
heart or feeble intellect, but that the good qualities 
of the one were perverted by selfish indulgence, 
and the capabilities of the other deadened by inju- 
dicious training. Mrs. Tracey had educated her 
niece according to the dictates of her own narrow 
mind, and in securing to her the advantages of a 
fashionable, showy education, she believed she had 
accomplished every desirable end. She had not 
mind enough to appreciate the blessings of a 
higher order of cultivation, nor the moral principle 
to develop properly the heart of a young creature 
so surrounded by temptation. Fond of dress and 
ostentation, happy only in a crowd, she had, from 
Isabel’s earliest years, surrounded her with an at- 
mosphere fatal to the growth of every thing that 
was good in her nature. She had fostered in her 
pride, selfishness, an exaggerated estimate of her 
own pretensions, and a boundless love of pleasure 
—qualities through which, as congenial with her 
own, she hoped to cement her power. 

And yet it was not through any one of these that 
she gained her ascendency over Isabel. It was 
through the warmth of heart, the generous nature, 
which all her efforts had not been able to spoil, 
that she succeeded. Isabel had a thirst, a craving 
for affection ; she knew herself to be the first and 
all-absorbing object of her aunt’s regard; and this 
knowledge, spite of her own mental superiority, 
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gave Mrs. Tracey an unbounded influence over her- 
It was reserved for a period of deep trial for her to 
question herself as to how far this influence had 
been beneficial. ‘That day, spent in her chamber, 
in solitary communings with her own heart—that 
day on which she comprehended for the first time 
that her husband had, indeed, left her for ever— 
began a grave and important change in her charac- 
ter. At first she felt stunned; she could not un- 
derstand her situation; but when gradually the truth 
grew plain to her, it was to behold, swept away at 
a single blow, every hope, every stay that she had 
ever clung to. What to her now was wealth, fa- 
shion or pleasure? Her husband, the man whom 
she had selected before all the world, had deserted 
her—had flung her from him in anger and con- 
tempt. She who had been an object of envy to 
multitudes, was now a mark for the world to point 
its finger at, and her haughty nature cowered be- 
neath the blow which her pride had received. 
There was no room for the whisperings of con- 
science—for the yearnings of affection; deep mor- 
tification had overwhel. .ed every other feeling. 

The blow had, indeed, been a heavy one, but 
Isabel recovered from it a wiser woman. As time 
passed on, the still small voice was heard above 
the storm, and memory reflected the past to her in 
many a startling aspect. The words which her 
husband had spoken in their last interview, recurred 
to her with painful vividness—at first, to exasperate, 
then to arouse to self-examination, and finally to 
touch. She felt the keenest remorse for the un- 
founded reproach which she had cast upon him; 
she acknowledged the impropriety of her course 
relative to the Normanvilles, and she admitted the 
truth of mueh that he had said; but her proud 
heart could not forgive his reproaches, his censure, 
the uncompromising sternness with which he had 
left her! She accused him of coldness, of harsh- 
ness, and of unstable, wearied aflections ; and sup- 
preasing every sofier emotion, she resolved upon 
her course. Unable to brave the eye of the world, 
she determined to remain in the country, and by 
no active step whatever to appear to conciliate her 
husband, even her conscience failing to whisper to 
her of the hopes that still clung to her secret heart. 
Mrs. Tracey endeavoured to combat this resolution, 
and with her usual artful reasoning, would have 
persuaded her that as ‘‘the absent are always in 
the wrong,’ she would be certain to receive all the 
blame, when her separation from her husband be- 
came known, if she did not appear and make good 
her own cause to the world. But Isabel silenced 
her immediately. Mrs. Tracey’s hour had gone 
by. She did not reproach her with the evil counsel 
she had given her; she did not open to her the 
bitterness of her heart, but she assured her of her 
resclution, and begged that the subject might never 
be again touched upon between them. 

Mrs. ‘Tracey did not understand Isabel. What 
to her now was the opinion of the world?) She had 
been hurled from the high place which she had 
held, and could take no inferior place in it. Could 
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the suffrages of a party wipe out the glaring fact, 
that before she had been one short year a wife, her 
husband had abandoned her? Could the gossip 
and scandal of the town heal up the wounds of 
broken happiness and mortified pride, or console 
her in her misery? No;—sooner let her hide her 
face forever, and suffer in silence. Upon this reso- 
lution she acted; she denied herself to visitors; 
never went to town, and applied herself vigorously 
to occupation as a resource against her painful 
thoughts. 

We have said that a secret hope still clung to 
Isabel’s heart, nor was it dispelled till, like a 
thunder-clap, she heard of Gordon’s approaching 
departure for India. Then it was that a full sense 
of her desolation came over her, and in bitterness 
and tears did she bewail her lot. It was upon that 
night that, amid the struggles of pride and remorse, 
she wrote the letter which we have seen Gordon 
receive at the moment of his departure. She took 
precautions that he should not receive the letter 
till the last moment—a sort of compromise with 
her dignity; and when it was done, she experienced 
a relief of mind to which she had long been a 
stranger. 

In-time, new hopes and new duties came to fill 
her heart and occupy her thoughts. She became a 
mother, and in the flood of exquisite feeling which 
accompanied this new blessing, she became an 
altered being. A short time after the birth of her 
child, Mrs. ‘Tracey was removed by sudden death. 
This was a heavy blow to Isabel. She was the 
only near relative she possessed, and she had al- 
ways stood to her in the light of a parent. But it 
was not what it would have been a year ago. 
Sorrow and a ripened judgment had long since 
greatly altered Isabel’s opinion of her. She had 
been made to feel in bitterness the evils of her 
erroneous education, the ill effects of her aunt’s 
advice. Death, however, wipes out all faults, all 
sense of wrong, and when she saw her laid in the 
tomb, she felt in her desolation that but for her 
child, she would gladly be laid beside her. 

Mrs. T'racey’s place, however, was not long left 
unfilled in Isabel’s heart. The nearest residence 
to hers, long untenanted, was taken by a widow 
lady of the name of Selby, who proved an inex- 
pressible comfort and benefit to her. Mrs. Selby 
was a woman who had known many sorrows; she 
possessed a superior mind and education, to which 
was added unaffected piety and a warm benevo- 
lence. She took a deep interest in Isabel, and a 
close intimacy soon grew up between them. Mrs. 
Selby became, in course of time, mistress of her 
history, and through her clear intellect and judicious 
observations, Isabel was taught to see her conduct 


in its true light. She infused into her mind the 


cheerfulness and patience which adorned her own. 
She directed her reading, developed her mental 
resources, and nurtured within her a sincere piety, 
whose fruits were charity, forbearance and good- 
will to all around her. 

In such companionship, and in training her little 


daughter, did Isabel’s days glide by. She heard 
nothing of her husband—all intercourse having 
ceased between his family and herself since their 
separation, and the few old friends whom she still 
continued to have any intercourse with, out of 
delicacy, never mentioned him. That he was still 
in India she learned by inference, through Mrs. 
Digby, to whom little Alice was regularly sent, 
that her father might be informed of her welfare, 
and, also, by the gifts which came thence occasion- 
ally for the child. 

When Alice was between four and five years 
old, she experienced a severe fall, which threatened 
her with serious consequences. As soon as this 
painful news reached Mrs. Digby, who had become 
warmly attached to the child, she wrote to Mrs. 
Gordon, asking permission to visit her. She re- 
ceived a polite note from Mrs. Gordon in reply, 
inviting her to visit the little sufferer whenever she 
could make it convenient. Mrs. Digby gladly 
availed herself of this permission, and proceeded 
immediately to visft the little girl. 

Charlotte Digby was a woman of quick, impe- 
tuous feelings. She had not seen her cousin’s 
wife—her own former friend and companion—for 
several years, and in the engrossment of her feel- 
ings she never paused to think how she should 
meet her; but when she was ushered into the 
chamber where that pale, sad mother, bent over 
the pillow of her suffering child, she forgot all the 
past, and instead of accepting the hand which Mrs. 
Gordon gently extended to her, she threw her arms 
around her, and burst into a passion of tears. 
Isabel suffered the embrace in silence, then, still 
clasping her by the hand, she led her towards the 
bed. Charlotte leaned over the child for a few 
moments, while the tears chased each other rapidly 
down her cheeks; then turning and looking up 
into the beautiful face of the lonely mother, she 
murmured, with a choking voice—‘‘ Forgive me, 
Isabel, forgive me.’? Isabel pressed the hand still 
resting within her own, and with a quivering lip 
imprinted a kiss upon her cheek. 

No farther explanations were interchanged or 
needed. ‘The child was alarmingly ill, and every 
feeling was absorbed in her; but day after day 
Mrs. Digby rode out to visit the sufferers, and with 
her buoyant, happy temper, and the consolation 
which she was able to impart, as an experienced 
nurse and mother, diffused an atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness around her, while she strengthened and 
supported the mother’s hopes. 

During these frequent visits, Charlotte became 
acquainted with Mrs. Selby. Mutual worth and a 
common sympathy soon ripened their acquaintance, 
and in Mrs. Selby’s estimate of Isabel’s character, 
and in her knowledge and admiration of her good 
qualities, she gained an insight into the change 
which her friend’s trials had wrought in her. Not 
that Mrs. Digby had been unobservant of the alter- 
ation in Isabel, even in her first interview, but with 
such a key she was able to reconcile more readily 
the high-spirited, careless disciple of fashion, with 
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the subdued, thoughtful and dignified woman she 
now saw before her. 

The child improved, and the physicians gave the 
strongest hopes of her entire recovery. Isabel's 
face was once more dreseed in smiles, and cheer- 
fulness again shone in the household. Mrs. Dig- 
by’s visits did not cease with the return of hea!th 
to the child; she came less frequently, to be sure, 
but she now brought her children to visit their 
cousin, and she passed whole days with Isabel. 

Isabel did not tell Mrs. Digby of the deep hap- 
piness which this conduct of hers gave her, but it 
was felt in her manner and seen in her face, and 
every day increased the cordial feeling between 
them. Many—many times had Charlotte’s feelings 
prompted her to speak of Campbell, for there 
was, deep in that kind heart of hers, a wish to 
reunite the estranged pair—to restore to her cousin, 
whom she so affectionately loved, a wife she now 
firmly believed to be fully worthy of him; but 
there was mingled with Isabel’s gentle, affection- 
ate kindness, so much quiet dignity, so much re- 
serve in all connected with her inner feelings, that 
Charlotte felt that it would be an unwarrantable 
liberty to attempt to intrude upon them. Besides, 
she feared the result. She thought that so deter- 
mined a silence with regard to the past showed 
very little hope for the future. 

This renewal of intercourse with Mrs. Gordon 
on the part of Charlotte, was a source of some 
surprise in her family, but as her husband sanc- 
tioned her conduct, and she found it impossible to 
persuade others of the claims which Isabel had 
upon their justice, she ceased tu plead her cause, 
and continued to follow the dictates of her own 
judgment. The next step was tu write to Camp- 
bell and tell him of all that had happened, and this 
she determined to do withoat flinching, at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Meanwhile the weather began to grow warm, 
and the physician recommended sea-bathing for 
little Alice, who was still unable 10 walk. Mrs. 
Gordon, accordingly, made immediate preparations, 
and repaired without delay to Cape May, where, 


having secured a small cottage, she applied herself 


earnestly to the restoration of her idolized child. 
While these events were occurring, Gordon was 
ploughing the ocean on his return home. Nearly 
five years had elapsed since he left his native land. 
He left it poor and almost heart-broken; he re- 
turned with wealth more than sufficient for his 
moderate wishes and feelings, schooled by time 
into resignation. He reached Philadelphia about 
the beginning of July, to the great surprise of his 


family, whom he had no opportunity to apprize of 


his intended return. 

‘* My dear Campbell,” said Mrs. Digby, smiling 
through her tears, as she drew her cousin to the 
light in the next room, ‘‘ how changed you are. 
Why, you are so dark and so thin, I should 
scarcely have known you. Have they starved you 


on the passage ?”’ 
** No, Charlotte; but you must remember that 
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I am five years older than when you saw me last.’’ 

‘*True,” she replied; and as she gazed upon 
his handsome face and marked the lines which 
care, not time, had placed there, she drew a deep 
sigh. 

‘*And now, Charlotte,” said Gordon, in an 
agitated voice, ‘‘ tell me of my child. Is she well 
—and when can I see her ?”’ 

Mrs. Digby drew him to a sofa in a distant 
part of the room, and in a few words informed him 
of the state of his daughter’s health and where 
she was. She spoke cheerfully, and assured him, 
as was the case, that Alice was now in a fair way 
to recover her health entirely. She answered his 
questions minutely and satisfactorily, and he thank- 
ed her warmly for all the trouble which she had 
taken for his sake. 

When Gordon was again alone, he could not but 
remember that in the information which his cousin 
had given him of his child, she had exhibited an 
extraordinary knowledge of the opinions, habits 
and movements of that child’s mother; but he was 
wholly unprepared for the disclosure which met his 
ear the next morning, when, in a private interview 
with her, she related to him the history of her re- 
newed intercourse with his wife, and of her-tetally 
altered feelings for her. She told him of Mrs. 
Selby’s opinion of Isabel; of the improvement of 
her mind and disposition; and she enlarged upon 
her devotion to her child, and the exemplary course 
of her whole conduct. Charlotte spoke eloquently 
and warmly, for her whole heart was in her words ; 
but Gordon paced the room with a stern counte- 
nance, perfectly unmoved by what she said. 

‘* Your warm, generous feelings do you great 
honour, my dear Charlotte,” he said; ‘* but if you 
mean by all this to plead your friend’s cause with 
me, I must tell you it will be a vain task. I have 
no faith in a woman who has shown herself utterly 
without heart.” 

‘*Plead Isabel's cause!’’ said Mrs. Digby, 
warmly, with a smile almost of scorn. ‘If you 
could see in your mind’s eye, the gentle, dignified, 
self-respecting woman that I see, and feel as I feel, 
how far above such meanness she is, you would 
despise yourself for the unworthy suspicion. No, 
Campbell; so far from pleading her cause with 
you, I have never dared—suchgs the powerful in- 
fluence her dignified reserve imposes upon me— 
even to mention your name before her, and I am 
doubtful this moment, so ignorant am I of her sen- 
timents towards you, whether she would receive 
or spurn you from her.” 

‘*She shall never have an opportunity to do 
either,”” he replied, sternly. ‘‘I have suffered 
enough already through her.’ 

‘* And has she had no sufferings, Campbell ?” 

‘* Sufferings ?”? he asked, in a tone of incredu- 
lity. ‘* What sufferings has she had ?” 

‘*T know not; I only ask the question of you. 
And yet, it seems to me, when I look back upon 
that woman’s early life, and contrast it with what 
it has been from the period of your separation— 
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when I see the brilliant, flattered idol of society, 
the gayest of the gay, the lightest among the light- 
hearted, suddenly withdraw herself from the world, 
and with no other companionship than that of an 
aged woman, subdued and chastened by trials, de- 
voting herself to her child, striving to improve her 
mind, and occupying herself in a thousand employ- 
ments to benefit others and shut out the past from 
her thoughts — when I see that woman, young, 
lovely and unprotected, by her prudent conduct and 
gentle virtues, winning the respect and esteem of 
those around her, I cannot but think some withering 
blight must have fallen upon her to change her 
thus, and that she must have had great sufferings.” 

** You make no allowance for mortified pride,” 
said Gordon. 

‘* Mortification and pride are powerful feelings,” 
she replied, ‘‘ but they do not usually subdue the 
temper, improve the mind, and implant in the heart 
a multitude of Christian virtues, nor dress the 
countenance in smiles of patient cheerfulness.”’ 

‘* Forgive me, Charlotte, if I beg you to cease 
this conversation. My wounds are still too sore to 
bear exposure. I thank you for your good inten- 
tions, but it must suffice your kind heart to know, 
that feelings trampled upon as mine have been, and 
affections so outraged, can have no second spring. 
And now, will you assist me with your advice and 
good offices? I must see my child, and I would 
not take her mother by surprise. Will you write 
to—to—Isabel, and say I am coming.”’ 

Campbell’s voice faltered as he, for the first 
time, uttered his wife’s name, and he turned hastily 
away. Mrs. Digby wiped away the tears which 
were rapidly falling, and promised to do as he 
wished ; and when he left her, it was agreed that 
her letter should go on the morrow, and that he 
should follow the next day. 

It must not be supposed that Gordon was as 
unmoved by the picture which Mrs. Digby had 
unconsciously drawn of his wife, as he appeared. 
Far from it; she had affected him powerfully, and 
called up a crowd of agitating feelings such as he 
had not experienced for years. He had returned 
home with a purpose fixed by stern resolution, and 
feelings steeled by time. But he was not prepared 
for the effect which association produced upon his 
memory, calling up the buried images of the past, 
and speaking to him in tones that would not be 
silenced. Still less was he prepared for all that he 
had heard from his cousin. A deep and abiding 
sense of his injuries remained with him, but there 
had not been wanting, in the course of years, mo- 
ments when conscience questioned him as to 
whether he, too, might not have erred. He remem- 
bered, at those moments, his morbid feelings; his 
want of confidence in his wife and reliance upon 
the rectitude of hisowr motives. He remembered 
his weak indulgence of her wayward will. But 
his rebellious heart replied even then, that that 
very weakness should have touched a woman who 
had a spark of generous feeling in her breast. He 
recalled his marriage vow ; he asked himeelf if the 
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patience and long suffering which it imposed had 
been fulfilled in the inflexibility which had led him 
to exile himself, without forgiveness or hope ot 
amendment. 

These whisperings of conscience, however, were 
rare, and unaccompanied by any softening of feel- 
ing, any pleading voice for her who had so cloud- 
ed his existence. But when he listened to the 
heartfelt words of Mrs. Digby, they acquired a 
force which was new and intolerable to him. He 
was compelled to view his conduct in a new light. 
He recalled every thing Mrs. Digby had said, and 
for the first time came doubts of his right to desert 
a woman who had so nobly wrestled with what he 
now acknowledged to be a mournful fate. She 
rose before him vividly in all the force which Mrs. 
Digby’s fervent words had painted her. But the 
self-condemnation which those reflections brought 
was too painful long to remain, and he found it 
easier to doubt the judgment of his cousin than to 
unravel the throng of mingled feelings that swelled 
his heart. 

Isabel received Mrs. Digby’s letter, and for 
more than an hour after she remained shut up in 
her chamber. When she came forth, her face was 
pale and her eyes were red with weeping. She 
sought the couch of her child, who, by the orders 
of the physician, was kep* in a reclining position, 
and kneeling down beside her, she told her, in a 
calm, steady voice, that her father had returned 
from across the ocean, and would come to see her 
the next day. She then gave directions to Elsie’s 
nurse, a faithful woman who had lived with her for 
years, and had been her own maid before her mar- 
riage, and retired to her room for the rest of the 
evening. 

The next day Gordon came. Too impatient to 
see his child to delay, he sent his servant directly 
to the cottage to inquire if he could be admitted. 
The answer was in the affirmative, and he repaired 
with a throbbing heart to visit her. He was admit- 
ted by Susan, whose well-known face assisted to 
confuse the tumultuous feelings that were crowding 
upon him. She conducted him to the room where 
little Alice was, and left him alone with her. 
Gordon approached the couch, and bending over 
the child, he drew her to his bosom with a burst 
of uncontrollable tenderness. The child seemed 
frightened and uneasy at this exhibition of strong 
feeling, but when Gordon had wiped from his eyes 
the starting tears, and smoothing down her bright 
curls, imprinted kiss after kiss upon her brow and 
dimpled cheek, she looked up in his face and 
smiled. 

‘Do you know me, my darling ?”? he anxiously 
asked. 

‘‘ Oh, yes,” she replied confidently, in her mu- 
sical, childish tones; ‘‘ you are, papa!” 

What a flood of strange, lovely feeling was that 
which came over him as the word which first hailed 
him a father met his ear. He clasped her again 
and again to his heart, and overwhelmed her with 
caresses, nor could he prevail upon himself to leave 
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her until the deepening twilight admonished him 
that it was time to go. As he leii the house, he 
inquired of Susan what progress Alice was making 
towards recovery, of her hours for bathing, and the 
periods at which it would be most convenient for 
him to see her. 

Day after day passed by, and Gordon regularly 
every afternoon visited his child, sitting with her 
till night warned him to go. She had now become 
tamiliar with him, and it filled him with happiness 
to see how she looked forward to his daily visits, 
and held out her little arms to welcome him when 
he came. Of the mother, howeyer, he saw no- 
thing, and, except in the prattlings of little Elsie, 
he never heard her spoken of. Susan was the only 
person he had any communication with at the 
cottage, and she, in conversing about the child, 
never even by accident let tall Mrs. Gordon’s 
name. It was impossible, however, to be as con- 
stantly with Alice as he was, without learning 
through her, unwittingly, much of her mother’s 
thoughts and actious. ‘* Mamma” had said this or 
done that; ‘‘ mamma” had told her why she must 
do, or leave undone, such and such things. She 
spoke of home, of the pony—the dogs, of poor 
old lame Adam, and the sickness ‘‘ mamma’ had 
nursed him through; of Mrs. Selby, and, in a 
thousand lite artless tales in which ‘‘ mamma’? 
was always the prominent actor, told the history 
of their daily life. Gordon never encouraged her, 
though he could not check her, and at times he 
felt as if there was a sort of meanness in thus 
becoming a party in her unsanctioned disclo- 
sures. 

Upon one occasion only did he forget his resolu- 
tion, but it was when his feelings were suddenly 
and deeply touched. He was sitting with Alice 
upon his knee at the open window. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the ocean, when, turning to him, 
she said—- 

‘*Papa, did you hear my prayers when you 
were far away over the sea ?”’ 

** No, my love ; God only hears our prayers.”’ 

** And did only God hear me pray for you, papa, 
every night when I went to bed? I thought you 
heard them, too !”? 

Gordon’s cheek rested upon the silken head of 
his child; he pressed her closely to him, while he 
asked, in a low voice—‘‘ And who taught you 
these prayers, my little darling ?”’ 

“Oh, mamma! Nobody ever hears me my 
prayers but mamma !”’ 

Gordon had been at Cape May about three 
weeks, when one evening, after leaving the cot- 
tage, he found that he had forgotten his watch, 
having left ,it on the child’s couch, for whose 
amusement he had taken it out. He had got only 
a few yards from the house, and, without reflecting, 
he turned back for the purpose of recovering it. A 
tew steps brought him to the threshold of the door 
of the room he had left. The first glance he gave 
showed him that the room had another occupant— 
the next, that he stood in the presence of his wife. 


There was a moment’s irresolution, as he gazed 
upon the statue-like form before him; then he ad- 
vanced, extended his hand to her, murmured a 
confused apology, seized his watch, and bowing 
hastily, left the room. He fled to the beach, and 
for some time paced up and down with rapid steps. 
The next day, when he saw little Alice, she told 
him that ‘‘ mamma had cried a great deal last night 
when he went away.” 

About a fortnight after this, as Gordon was 
lounging upon the piazza of the hotel, about the 
hour usual for the ladies to bathe, a young man 
returned from the beach, and began to relate to a 
group near him a confused account of an accident 
which he stated had just happened. He said that 
a man employed to bathe a sick child had been 
suddenly seized with cramp while in the surf, and 
had let the child fall from his arms; that the 
mother had rushed into the sea to rescue it, and 
that he understood they had been with difficulty 
saved, both, or one, having been taken home life- 
less. Gordon did not stay to hear more, but fled 
to the beach, filled with the worst apprehensions. 
Before he reached it, however, he was met by his 
servant, who confirmed his fears—informing him 
that it was, indeed, Mrs. Gordon and Alice to 
whom the accident had occurred. ‘The servant 
had been near at hand, and he described the dread- 
ful secene—the drowning child, the shriek of agony, 
and the frantic mother rushing into the waves to 
save her. 

Oppressed by the most painful forebodings, Gor- 
don turned towards the cottage. ‘The door was 
open, and he entered without knocking. He pro- 
ceeded to the room in which he was accustomed 
to be received. It was empty. The door of ano- 
ther room, however, across the passage, was ajar ; 
he pushed it open, and found himself in a bed- 
chamber. On the bed lay his little daughter, with 
her face pallid as death, her lids closed, and her 
breathing heavy and impeded. Beside her sat her 
mother, with clasped hands and looks fixed im- 
movably upon the face of her suffering child. At 
the foot of the bed stood the nurse. Gordon ap- 
proached the bed, but Isabel neither looked up nor 
stirred. She seemed utterly regardless of his 
presence. 

‘*Has she been seen by a physician?” asked 
Gordon, in a low voice, addressing the nurse. 

** No,” she replied ; ‘‘ there was not at that mo- 
ment a physician on the island, but a young medi- 
cal student had kindly visited and prescribed for 
her.”? She added, that they feared some fresh in- 
jury had been sustained by her back in the efforts 
to save her. 

Gordon could scarcely suppress the feeling of de- 
spair that came over him at this intelligence. The 
boat would not leave for Philadelphia before the 
next morning, and not until the day after could a 
physician arrive. ‘The only hope was that some 
medical man might arrive in the boat of that day 
or the next. Meanwhile, the young gentleman 
who had been so kind continued to visit the child 
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and afiord every aid and consolation in his power. 
Towards evening, symptoms of fever exhibited 
themselves, and the little sufferer’s cheeks became 
of a bright scarlet. 

Gordon could not leave the house; all fear of 
intruding was forgotten in his deep anxiety. He 
sent for his servant, and gave him directions to 
proceed to town by the first boat, and bring down 
their own or any physician-he could obtain. 

Morning came, and the child was no better ; her 
fever continued to increase, and she slept heavily. 
Towards night her mind began to wander; she 
spoke incoherently, and called frequently upon both 
her parents. It waz a strange sight to see those 
parents watching beside the bed of their child, 
agonized by apprehension and subdued by grief, 
interchanging no word, no glance of sympathy— 
neither asking for hope or consolation from the 
other, nor giving it. Gordon forgot, in his fears for 
his child, his resolution never to see that child’s 
mother, and during those anxious days and nights, 
seldom left the cottage. Anxiety appeared to have 
absorbed every personal feeling. He came and 
went, but Isabel heeded neither his entrance nor 
his departure ; he received from her hand the cup 
which she had just held to the parched lips of 
their child; the air which she fanned to cool the 
little sufferer’s cheek lifted the curls from his 
brow; and the murmured words that came in 
answer to the low, touching tones of the mother, 
were listened for with the same impulse by both 
—yet each seemed forgetful of the presence of the 
other. 

About noon on the third day, they sat alone by 
the bed of the child; no physician had arrived, 
and this was the day on which their own was ex- 
pected. Elsie’s fever still continued very high, but 
the delirium had left her, and she lay perfectly calm. 
Suddenly Gordon bent over her and listened atten- 
tively; then he sought her hand and applied his 
fingers to her wrist. As he lifted his head, he 
was shocked at beholding Isabel with her hands 
tightly clenched, her lips blanched and quivering, 
gazing into his face with such an expression of 
agonized, anxious inquiry, as would have melted 
the coldest heart. She tried to speak, but no word 
reached his ear but ‘‘ dying.” 

‘* No—no,” he replied, hastily, immediately re- 
proaching himself for his want of caution; ‘‘ she 
is better ; her breathing is more natural—her pulse 
more favourable.”? 

Isabel sank back in her chair, and a violent fit 
of trembling seized her. Gordon looked at her, 
hesitated for an instant, and then said, gently—‘‘ If 
you will suffer me to advise you, I would recom- 
mend you to retire and endeavour to take a little 
rest; you have had no sleep for more than two 
days and nights, and you will yourself be ill and 
unable to attend to your duty, if you do not take 
this precaution.”’ 

Isabel looked wistfully in his face, and then upon 
the child. 

‘*T will remain and watch her,’ he replied, 
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answering the look; ‘‘and if you are required, I 
will have you called.” 

Isabel rose immediately, gave one look at her 
child and left the room, and about an hour after 
Susan voluntarily informed him that Mrs. Gordon 
had fallen into a heavy sleep. 

Meanwhile the hours went drearily by. It was 
a stormy day, and Gordon began to fear the boat 
would be detained. At length, however, to his 
great relief, his servant made his appearance, with 
the joyful news that the family physician had come. 
Gordon thought it most prudent that Isabel, who 
still slept, should not be awakened ; there had been 
about her, for the last few hours, such an excite- 
ment, such an unsettled wildness of manner and 
expression of the eye, that he thought there was a 
strong necessity for keeping her as composed as 
possible. 

The physician came, and Gordon gave him a 
history of the child’s case. He felt her pulse, and 
with anxious care proceeded to examine her back. 
All appeared favourable there. ‘The next moment 
he turned, with a smile upon his countenance, to 
the father, and said, while he bared one of her little 
limbs—‘‘ Here is her disease. She has the measles, 
and her symptoms have merely been aggravated 
by the circumstances attending her accident. There 
is no danger, my dear sir; she will do very well. 
The irruption is coming out favourably, and you 
have nothing to fear.*? And leaving a prescription, 
the kind doctor left her for the present. 

Gordon’s heart swelled within him at the relief 
which this favourable judgment afforded, and he 
sat for a long time with his hands over his eyes, 
buried in thought. At length a footstep aroused 
him, and looking up he saw his wife standing near 
him. He immediately perceived that she had just 
awakened, and was ignorant of the physician’s 
arrival. He arose, and with great tenderness, told 
her what had occurred, and of the joyful news. 

As he spoke, she glanced with an unsettled, be- 
wildered look, from him to her child, but as the 
full blaze of hope broke upon her, she turned, 
and with a quick and sudden movement, that 
proved how strong a state of excitement her mind 
was in, she flung herself upon her knees beside 
the bed, where, with clasped hands and earnest, 
upturned countenance, she poured forth a rapid 
prayer of thankfulness and gratitude to God for his 
mercy. Ina burst of eloquent and pathetic feel- 
ing, she thanked Him fer sparing to her her darling 
child—the little flower that brightened her path 
and cheered her lonely heart. With passionate 
contrition and words of deep abasement, she con- 
fessed her unworthiness to possess so rich a bless- 
ing, and implored that the loving heart of her 
treasure might still be preserved to her. 

Never, perhaps, did words of such deep earn- 
estness break from a human heart—never was 
abandonment more complete. Gordon’s soul yield- 
ed as those tones penetrated his already softened 
feelings, and approaching the bed he knelt by her 
side. 
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‘*Tsabel,”? he said, as her voice died upon his 
ear, ‘‘ look at me, and tell me why it is that even 
in your prayers to God for our child, I am to have 
no participation in your gratitude? Have I no ad- 
vocate in your bosom, no share in your griefs ? 
Have you ceased entirely to remember the past, or 
do yov look upon me only as a cold, deliberate 
tyrant, who would rob you of your treasure.”’ 

‘*Oh, no—no!” she cried, looking in his face 
with an anxious, beseeching countenance; ‘‘ you 
could not—you would not take her from me ?” 

Gordon arose, a feeling of bitter disappointment 
swelling at his heart, and rapidly paced the room. 
For some minutes, Isabel continued kneeling where 
he had left her, with her face buried in the bed- 
clothes. ‘Then she arose, and approaching him, 
said, in a tremulous voice—‘‘ Forgive me; my 
sorrows have made me unjust.’’ 

** And is this all you have to say to me, Isabel ?”’ 
he asked, in strong emotion. 
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She looked up into his face; the blood rushed 
in a crimson torrent to her very brow, and in a 
burst of passionate tears, she flung herself into the 
extended arms of her husband. 

Need we dwell upon the words of forgiveness 
that were interchanged between those two deeply 
suffering hearts, or tell of the deeper, holier love 
which united them beside the couch of their 
drooping child. Both had been too ‘sorely tried 
not to profit by the lessons of the past, and the 
affection which neither time nor resentment had 
been able to subdue, was purified by thus passing 
through the fiery ordeal of affliction. 

The joy of Mrs. Digby at this event, which her 
own benevolent efforts had done so much to bring 
about, may easily be conceived, and we have only 
to add, that as time passed on, the happiness of the 
anxious parents was confirmed by the entire resto- 
ration of their child’s health. 
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BY MRS. M. E. ROBBINS 


“ Over the deep the free bird finds its home ; 

The stream lingers ‘midst the rocks, yet greets 
The sea at last—and the winged flower-seed meets 
A soil to rest in——.”—Mrs. Hemans. 


BIRD. 
TiRED is my wing— 
Wide is the sea— 
No home for me— 
I must sink. 


SPIRIT 
Nay, droop not here— 
Sull onward sweep 
O’er the blue deep— 
Home is near. 


STREAM. 
Dark is this cave— 
No ocean for me— 
No kiss from the sea— 
No embrace from the wave 


SPIRIT 
I hear the murmur— 
I see the light— 
One struggle onward ! 
Gone is the night. 


FLOWER-SEED 


W ild winds shake me— 
Cruel blasts chill— 


No earth to take me, 
Roam where I will. 


SPIRIT. 
In the rock’s hollow 
Thou mayst rest; 
There thou canst blossom 
Alone, and best. 


MORTAL. 

Heavy chains struggling— 
Must it always last’ 
No bright day dawning— 

Each like the past. 
Hope hath departed— 
Faith is asleep— 
A.one—sick-hearted, 
I must weep. 


sOUL. 

Each day is best day, 
Use it aright ; 

Never a dark hour— 
Never a night. 

Hope is a constant star; 
Faith is a sun; 

Love, than both brighter far, 
Says, “Thy will be done.” 
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BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


N a certain evening in the 
year 1808, a brilliant party 
was assembled in the splendid 
mansion of M. Hottinguer, the 
rich banker of Geneva. All 
that wealth and taste could 
provide for the enterteinment 
guests, was there gathered in profusion, 
and never had there been a finer display 
of the beauty and gayety of that distin- 
But there was one attrac- 






guished city. 
tion which, upon this occasion, far outvied 
all others—for fashion was just then shed- 
ding its benignant smile upon a true child of ge- 
nius; and the authoress of ‘* Corinna,’”? who was 
enjoying, not the first, but certainly the most wide 
spread triumphs of her literary renown, was the 
star of that splendid festival. ‘The strikingly origi- 
nal character of this noble work, its high-toned 
sentiment, its fine poetic spirit, and its exquisite 
pictures of Italy, that treasure-house of classical 
reminiscence, all combined to make it the most 
remarkable production of the age. The general 
belief, too, that in the gifted heroine was depicted 
the author’s self, (a belief which is now known to 
be erroneous,*) gave intensity to the interest with 
which this distinguished woman was greeted in 
society, and wherever she appeared she was wel- 
comed by crowds of admirers. 

In the midst of a magnificent saloon, surrounded 
by a large circle of delighted listeners, was seated 
the woman to whom the united suffrages of society 
had given the name by which she is still known— 


* It is now believed, and with much reason, that in her 
delineation of the character of Corinna, Mde. de Stael 
drew upon the stores of memory, rather than imagination. 
A friend of her early years, Mademoiselle Braun, a Da- 
nish lady, was the original of this portrait, which, exag- 
gerated as it seems, scarcely does justice to the wonderful 
charms of the real woman. She is said to have been 
extremely beautiful and graceful, and to have been mis- 
tress of al! the continental languages at the early age of 
thirteen, while her skill in music, her great power in the 
higher walks of dramatic representation, and, above all, 
her euperb talent for wnprovisadon, obtamed her the most 
brilliant suecess in the best society of Europe. Even the 
jealous Romans listened to her with delight, and Canova, 
who expressed in everlasting marbie, the poetry of hie 
nature, was enraptured with the Scandinavian enchant- 
ress, whose exceeding grace, he confessed, had greatly 
aided his own ideal sense of beauty. Mademoiselle 
Braun accompanied Mde. de Stael to Italy, and while in 
Rome she met with Count Ludwig de Bombelles, ambas- 
sador from the Court of Austria to Tuscany, whom she 
afterwards married. 


‘the Corinna of her age.” She was no bonger 
young, but time had contented himself with de- 
veloping the full proportions of her noble figure 
without venturing yet to lay upon her a despoiling 
hand. Her person was large, stately and com- 
manding, and the effect of her queenly bearing 
was increased by a rich and peculiar style of dress, 
which, without departing widely from the fashien 
of the day, was yet decidedly picturesque and cha- 
racieristic. Her eyes were maguificent, large, 
black, lustrous and full of expression; her small 
hand and snowy arms were as beautiful as if 
modeled after a sculptor’s dream of symmetry ; 
but, alas! these constituted Corinna’s only claim 
to a woman’s dower of loveliness. Even her most 
extravagant admirers could find no trace of beauty 
in those heavy features, whose rapid play of ex- 
pression and extreme mobility seemed to bring out 
in stronger relief their total want of regularity. 
Corinna had never been popular in general 
society. Men could not forgive the ugliness of a 
woman who possessed such superiority of intellect, 
for the two qualities involved a double sin against 
themselves. Women were startled by her fearless 
strength of mind, her frank expression of opinions, 
and her want of courtly stratagem and tact. They 
might have excused her mental excellence on the 
ground of her utter deficiency in feminine loveli- 
ness, but they shrank from one who could become 
the exponent of many a hidden thing in woman’s 
heart, and who was, also, guilty of the heinous 
offence of daring to dress and act independently of 
the prescribed laws of fashion. Yet all wondered 
at her, many admired her, and some appreciated 
and loved her. Her soul was full of energy; she 
grasped every idea with almost masculine firmness, 
while she analyzed every subject with the delicate 
perceptions of a woman. She seemed to revel in 
a sense of power; there was a reckless outpouring 
of her strength on all occasions, which the world 
mistook for presumption and arrogance, but which 
was, in fact, only an overwhelming sense of plea- 
sure in the exercise of her restless faculties. She 
had little ef the craftiness which nature ever be- 
stows on weaker animals. ‘There was a fearless 
truthfulness in her nature, which scorned the petty 
concealments to which women are trained from 
their cradle; but, in her noble contempt of decep- 
tion, she went almost too far, and amid the false 
conventionalisms of society, she became almost 
brusque and stern. Yet was her heart full of 
womanly tenderness and abounding in all human 
charities. She knew that her gifts were perilous 
ones to a woman’s happiness; she knew that on 
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her had been bestowed few of those endowments 
which win the love that women are born to prize. 
Yet how nobly she bore this knowledge may be 
conjectured from the fact, that the chosen friend 
and companion, both of her solitary and social 
hours, was the lovely Mde. de Recamier, whose 
beauty was so remarkable that, when in London, 
she was compelled to wear a thick veil in order to 
avoid the rudely expressed homage of a not over- 
refined populace. Is it to be wondered at, if the 
renowned Corinna should value those gifts of ge- 
nius which she hoped would recompense her for the 
denial of personal attractions? Is it surprising if, in 
the brilliant circles of such society as she now drew 
around her, she should give herself up to the joy 
of those triumphs which her genius had achieved ? 
And is it strange that they who envied the powers 
they could not appreciate, should mistake the plea- 
sure for the arrogance of power? 

On the evening of which we speak, Corinna 
had been wonderfully brilliant, and had excited 
general admiration by her ready wit, her beautiful 
poetic fancies, and her striking apothegms, which 
seemed less the result of past reflection than the 
effect of sudden intuition. Every one seemed to 
have either shared her success or to have admired 
her at a distance, and, in the plenitude of her 
gratified pride, she appeared the admired, the flat- 
tered, the excited, perhaps the vain woman. ‘‘ Had 
she been less brilliant in conversation,” says Cha- 
teaubriand, ‘‘she would have loved the world less, 
and would have been ignorant of its petty passions. 
To render her perfect, she needed not a virtue 
more, but a talent less.”” This remark, from the 
lips of cotemporary genius, is as true as it is 
beautiful. The mind that feared not to brave the 
vengeance of Napoleon, yet suffered from the petty 


stings of narrow-souled envy; and the neglect of 


society was as painful to the gifted woman as its 
appreciation was gratifying. 

Among M. Hottinguer’s guests was a young 
soldier, a native of Geneva, whose striking beauty 
of person, added to a certain lofty and spiritualized 
expression of countenance, had early attracted the 
notice of Corinna. She observed that he mingled 
not with those who clustered around her, where 
she sat enthroned like a priestess whose words 
were oracles. With the usual perversity of human 
nature, which ever finds double interest in that 
which seems difficult of attainment, the eyes and 
thoughts of the lady wandered again and again 
towards the indifferent spectator of her success. 
She inquired his name, and learned that Captain 
de Rocca was an officer in the army of Napoleon ; 
that he was without influence or fortune, but well 
born, gifted with indomitable courage, possessing 
talentg of a high order, and occasionally giving 
evidences of a character deeply tinged with that 
romance which, in earlier times, would have made 
him a ‘‘ preux chevalier.”? But she had no oppor- 


tunity of testing the truth of these things, for he 
studiously avoided a presentation to the literary 
star, and seemed content to while away the hours 
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in the merry dance or the gay gossip of the fair 
and the young. 

Towards the close of the evening, accident 
brought Corinna almost beside the young soldier, 
although the heavy folds of some ornamental dra- 
pery prevented him from discovering her proximity. 
A friend with whom he was conversing was pour- 
ing forth a glowing eulogium upon her talents, 
and with an interest for which she could not ac- 
count. The lady half paused to catch De Rocca’s 
reply. 

‘* Elle est bien laide—she is ugly enough !’’ was 
the half-indolent, half-scornful answer of the young 
officer. And this was all. He had no ear for her 
musical voice, no eye for her exceeding grace, no 
soul for her high thoughts—he noted nothing but 
personal defects. 

For an instant, Corinna’s lip grew pale, and a 
cold shudder pervaded her frame. In the excite- 
ment of the moment, she had lost all painful sense 
of outward identity; she had forgotten the brand 
which stamped her as one shut out from the pale 
of womanly hope. This sudden and cruel recall 
to a bitter consciousness, came with double force 
in an hour of surpassing triumph. But cold eyes 
were looking upon her; and summoning her pride 
to her aid, she swept by the offender with a halt 
smile, while she playfully challenged the friends 
who had heard the remark, to afford her an oppor- 
tunity of avenging herself. What were her real 
feelings may be surmised, but were never expressed, 
for with the morrow came the tidings that De Rocca 
was ordered to join his regiment without delay. 
The army was sent into Spain, for the purpose of 
upholding the power of the new king which Na- 
poleen had given to the country; and ere the close 
of another day, the young officer was far distant 
from Geneva and Corinna. 

Time passed on, and amid the trials and troubles 
which assailed her, Mde. de Stael had ceased to 
think of the offence or the offender, when she acci- 
dentally encountered De Rocca soon after his return 
from the disastrous Spanish campaign. He was 
now invested with all the honours of heroism, for 
he had performed prodigies of valour in the field ; 
and the price at which his fame had been won 
was shown in his bowed form and pallid features. 
He had received incurable wounds, from the effects 
of which his health was gradually declining; and 
the bold hardihood of his noble spirit had been 
crushed beneath the mortification of a defeat against 
which no single-handed bravery could contend. 
He was no longer the gay and light-hearted youth, 
looking only on the surface of things, and trusting 
to his good sword to carve his way to fortune and 
honour. ‘The stately beauty of his person was 
faded, the fire of his soul was quenched; he was 
feeble from bodily suffering, and subdued by men- 
tal grief. But his thoughts took refuge in their 
secret sanctuary ; he was more unworldly, more 
intellectual, and the pure light of spiritual influences 
illumined the countenance from which the glow of 
outward life had departed. 
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The tale of De Rocca’s heroic valour had reached 
Corinna’s ears, and when she read in his changed 
appearance the evidence of his sufferings, her soul 
was touched with compassion. She accosted him 
with kindly sympathy, and he who had scorned 
the proud charms of the genius, was melted before 
the sweetness of the gentle and tender woman. 
An acquaintance now commenced, which was soon 
ripened into intimacy, by the claims of gratitude 
on the one side and the gifts of sympathy on the 
other. Inthe wreck of hedlth and hopes, De Rocca 
was compelled to seek for some means of an ho- 
nourable subsistence, and ere long, the noble- 
minded Corinna proposed that he should fulfil the 
responsible and confidential duties of her amanu- 
ensis. How little could it have been foreseen that 
the accidental and disagreeable meeting which took 
place a few years before, would have resulted in 
such a friendship as had now grown up between 
them ? 

Months swiftly glided away. De Rocca was now 
occupying apartments in Castle Coppet, sitting 
daily at its hospitable board, and sharing the every 
thought of its gifted mistress, as his ready pen 
noted the eloquent utterance of her high soul. Had 
he found her a creature of mere intellect, his task 
would have been one of little danger, for the affec- 
tions wake not at the voice of mental power. But 
Corinna was a being full of tender emotion, sym- 
pathizing with all who suffered, abounding in cha- 
rity and goodness, bestowing the most winning 
kindliness on the humblest domestic in her house- 
hold, considerate for the comfort of all, ever gene- 
rous and self-forgetting, and exercising her genius 


only as a means of elevating the daily charities of 


life. 
beacon-light, 


‘T'o the world, her talents were like a lofty 
illumining a wide waste of darkness, 
but to those who dwelt within the influences of 
her home, they were like a bright household fire, 
giving warmth and cheerfulness to all around. De 
Rocca saw all these things, and his heart was dis- 
quieted within him. He could not comprehend 
the struggles of his own soul; he could not believe 
that his nature was seeking the recognition of its 
ideal in the glorious being with whom he was now 
daily associated. And as little could Corinna 
dream that now, when her head was bowed be- 
neath the weary weight of its laurel crown, when 
time had furrowed her brow and grief had sad- 
dened her spirit, she should be the object of a love 
as tender as it was enduring. 

One evening De Rocca sat alone in the library; 
papers lay before him which needed to be arranged 
on the morrow, and as he wearily resumed his pen, 
he heard the roll of the carriage wheels which 
bore Corinna to a gay party in Geneva. He was 
too feeble and broken-spirited to find pleasure in 
such scenes of excitement, yet now, as he listened 
to the sound that reminded him of the brilliant 
circles of which the baroness was ever the orna- 
ment, he felt unutterably wretched. Leaning his 
head on his clasped hands, he gave himself up to 
the bitter fancies which his condition awakened. 
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With a feeling of hopeless anguish, such as he 
had never before known, he forced himself to look 
into his own heart, and he beheld there a love, 
deep, fervent, yet, as it seemed to him worse than 
frantic, for one whose years far outnumbered his, 
whose position elevated her beyond his loftiest 
aims, and whose renown made her so shining a 
mark for the shafts of envy and calumny. Silent, 
almost stirless, he sat, while the shiver of sudden 
pain, or the mechanical gesture by which he wiped 
from his high, pale brow, the big drops of agony, 
alone disturbed his statue-like stillness. How long 
he thus dwelt amid his fearful thoughts he knew 
not, but hours passed away unheeded, and he 
awoke not from his trance of feeling until a light 
hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a gentle voice 
addressed him in accents of wondering sympathy. 
He looked up, and Corinna stood before him decked 
in the rich array which she had worn at the gay 
scene she had just quitted. She had seen the light 
as she passed the library in her way to her dress- 
ing-room, and fearing lest De Rocca was over- 
tasking his strength in her service, she had entered 
the apartment, unperceived by its melancholy in- 
mate. 

** You are early returned, madame,’ was the 
stammering salutation of De Rocca, as he started 
from his reverie, and rose hastily from his chair. 
‘* Not so, monsieur; the night is rapidly wearing 
away, but the flight of time has been forgotten by 
you while watching the vagrant wanderings of 
thought,” replied the lady. ‘*‘ You are sad, my 
friend,’’ continued she ; ‘‘ have you any new sorrow 
which sympathy may alleviate ; or think you that 
I have not the right to comfort, or the privilege of 
haring your confidences ? De Rocca gazed for an in- 
stant into the superb eyes which were bent tenderly 
upon him; then, as if the tide of feeling over- 
powered him, he poured forth all the wild dreams 
which had so absorbed his soul. He told her of 
the deep love which had sprung up within his 
heart—he pictured the wild and fervid tenderness 
which he could no longer subdue or repress—he 
uttered those eloquent breathings of the soul which 
woman never hears without a thrill of sympathizing 
if not responsive emotion, and then kneeling before 
her, he bent his head until his lips almost met the 
small, white hand, he deemed it sacrilege to pro- 
fane with a touch, and bade her farewell forever. 

Corinna’s whole frame shook as she listened to 
his burning words. Her lips were blanched, and 
her cheek was like ashes as she bowed her proud 
forehead until it rested on the dark locks of her 
youthful lover. A moment—a blissful moment of 
silent emotion ensued, and then rising, she paced 
the room with hurried steps ; at length she paused :— 
‘* Are you not deceiving yourself in this matter, 
De Rocca?” she exclaimed, while the faltering 
tones of her musical voice betrayed her interest in 
the question; ‘‘ do you really believe I can con- 
tribute to your happiness ?”’ 

‘** More than all earth beside 
reply. 


—was the patient 
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‘** Yet you would leave me—you would shun my 
presence.”’ 


‘* I would, madam, for I dare not yield myself { 


to the dangerous fascination of your society; I 
have not strength to endure such a fiery trial.’ 

** These are strange words, De Rocca; do you 
forget that I am no longer young—that you are 
addressing these passionate words to one whose 
heart was withered ere its time; to one, who has 
passed the season of passion; to one, who, from 
her very girlhood, has learned to crush the deep 
yearnings of her nature, and to utter only through 
the lips of ideal beings the strong emotions of her 
soul ??? 

**I know you to be as a being of a higher and 
holier sphere ; I know that in loving you I am 
like the mad votary of the sun, who would fain 
pluck his idol from its lofty sphere, and dies be- 
neath its light.’ . 

** Listen to me, my friend; from my youth I 
have ever struggled against those tender and pas- 
sionate impulses which make the charm or the 
curse of woman’s life. Wedded to one with whom 
I had no sympathy, yet coldly fulfilling every duty 
towards him until drawn from his side by my duty 
te our children when his affairs became inextricably 
embarrassed, and I was compelled to take refuge 
with my father; again assuming my place near 
him when infirmity and illness rendered the ser- 
vices of a friend essential to him, and finally closing 
his eyes, and receiving his last sigh with a regret 
growing out of berevolence and habitude—such has 
been my experience of domestic happiness. I was 
cut off from a woman’s sweetest privilege, that of 
loving and being loved, and I sought the only true 
vocation which remained for me. I trod the path 
of literature with a step rendered firmer by that 
unquenchable thirst which I hoped to slake in the 
fountain of knowledge. I have won deep draughts 
from that enduring stream—lI have gained fame be- 
yond my hopes, but never have | satisfied my 
pining want of sympathy—never has my search for 
quiet happiness been rewarded. My children love 
me fondly, but my renown has come between me 
and them; they love and honour and revere me, 
but they venture not to enter my heart of hearts ; 
they minister not at the cold shrine of my womanly 
instincts. ‘Time and the weight of long repression 
have chilled my wild and vain regrets ; | cannot now 
yield myself up to the allurements of the passion- 
ate love which would once have made my life like 
a dream of Heaven. But there is still within me 
a capacity for friendship tender and true ; for friend- 
ship which is, perhaps, only a sweeter and more 
enduring form of the Proteus, Love. You are ne- 
cessary to my happiness, dear Albert; you have 
sympathies and affections which meet the ex- 
igencies of my nature. We must not part.” 

‘** We must—alas! we must part; it is dyinga 
thousand deaths to live thus: I must leave you 
while I yet have power.” 

** Not if this hand can stay you, Albert,’’ was 
the low-breathed reply. 
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‘* What mean you, madam ?” 

‘* Must I speak more plainly ? I offer you this 
hand—you have not sought it, but will you value 
less the gift which is freely and frankly proffered 
—the gift which will confer on you the right to 
love meas your wife? Nay, nay,’’—continued the 
noble woman, as De Rocca, overcome by love and 
gratitude, and murmuring the incoherent words of 
passion, sunk at her feet—‘‘ pain me not by this 
wild emotion—I will be your wife, Albert ; but there 
will be sorrow, and it may be shame in our union, 
for the world must not know of the bond which 
unites us. For your sake as well as for that of my 
children I would shun the cold sneers of those who 
could not appreciate the pure tenderness which 
binds our hearts. I dare not brave the ridicule of 
a world that looks only on the surface of things. 
I will be your wedded wife, De Rocca, but in 
secrecy shall you claim my faith, and while we will 
live for each other’s happiness, we will wait until 
death has set the seal of unchangeableness upon 
our hearts ere we suffer cold and scornful eyes to 
look upon our sacred bond of faith.’? 





A true and full biography of Madame de Stael 
yet remains to be written; but those who have 
gathered up the scattered fragments of her history 
—those who have dwelt with interest upon every 
detail of that gifted and extraordinary woman, 
whom Byron, after an intimate acquaintance, justly 
styled ‘‘ the incomparable Corinna,”’ will have no 
difficulty in discerning the truth of the foregoing 
sketch, through its adornments of fancy. The 
acquaintance of Madame de Stael with De Rocca 
occurred under the circumstances I have related, 
and her marriage with him a few years afterwards 
is also matter of history. ‘Their union was never 
publicly acknowledged, although universally be- 
lieved. They were devoted in their attachment to 
each other, and Corinna, wearied with the excite- 
ment of renown, enjoyed in the retirement of Cop- 
pet a few brief years of quiet domestic happiness. 
Her fears for De Rocca’s failing health alone mar- 
red her peace, and yet he for whom she seemed 
only to live was destined to survive his gifted wife. 
Madame de Stael died on the 14th of July, 1817, 
and in her will she avowed her marriage, enjoining 
it upon her children to make it known to the world. 
De Rocca survived her but six months; his over- 
whelming grief, acting upon a frame enfeebled by 
many wounds, soon destroyed him. He was 
nearly twenty years younger than the object of his 
passionate affection, having barely attained his 
thirtieth year at the period of his death. Madame 
de Stael was the mother of four children, to whose 
moral and intellectual culture she devoted great 
eare. While she was in England she received 
tidings of the death of her second son, a youth of 
twenty, who was killed in a duel, his head being 
literally severed from his body by a sabre cut. 
Her eldest child inherited the title of his father and 
the estate of his mother, and was noted for his zeal 
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in the dissemination of the Bible throughout Eu- 
rope. He is (I believe) since dead. The Duchess 
de Broglie, her only daughter, died a few years 
ago, and how estimable was the worthy daughter 
of such a mother may be judged from the heart- 
broken expression of her husband, the excellent 


duke. ‘‘I am not blighted but withered to the root,”’ 
said he, when alluding to his bereavement. 

Auguste de Rocca, the only child of Madame 
de Stael’s second marriage, still survives, and is 
said to inherit much of the wit and talent for 
which his mother was renowned. 


BUNKER HILL. 


BY LYDIA 8. HALL. 


On opening the door of the miserable shanty that adorns Bunker Hill Monument, the first thing that meets the eye 
is this inscription: “ Admittance 12} cts.” 
This was true when these lines were penned, and they say it is still trae. The pile was “kept” by those concerned 


in its erection; the money replenished—I know not, care not, what. 





I wonper if our fathers wrought 
For such a goodly price! 
I wonder if the good men thought, 
Where Death and Liberty had fought 
A monument should rise 
In memory of their deeds sublime, 
To tell the world in after time, 
Who'll pay a ninepence for the right 
May stand on Bunker’s sacred height. 


I wonder what that Statesman meant— 
That princely son of Fame— 

An orator so eloquent, 

Who bade you rear your monument 
In Freedom's hallowed name! 

Say, did the pocket’s glowing fire— 

The empty purse, his zeal inspire, 
Sur up the depths of Webster's soul, 
And gathered multitudes control? 


And did your own illustrious guest, 
The noble La Fayette, 

Who put off Fortune’s ample vest, 

And took, at Nature’s high behest, 
The sword and epaulette, 

With wreaths of giory on his brow, 

Stand by your gifted Webster now, 
Called by the silver’s chinking tone 
To lay that pillar’s CORNER STONE? 


I wonder if the people weighed 
Its grand magnificence, 
Ere yet that comer stone was laid, 
Or they their coutributions made 
In scales for paltry cents, 
And measured by the price twould bring 
The value of their offering; 
I wonder if the ninepence came 
To move them with its high-born claim! 


When yonder morning oped its eye 
Upon the finished pile, 

Your proud escutcheon floating high— 

Your stars and stripes of varied dye, 

Lit by the Day-God’s smile— 

Your chosen, gifted on that mound— 

Your thousands, thousands gathered round— 
Came they to hug and con each cent 
Collected at the monument? 
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When he of giant thought once more 
In majesty arose, 

To flood the mount of glory o’er— 

A tide of eloquence to pour 
From its own calm repose— 

The master-spirit of his time, 

How sounded in his ear the chime ? 
Oh, mocked it not his every tone 
With music all unlike his own ? 


What impious vigils do ye keep 
O’er your illustrious dead! 
Ah, could they wake from death’s dark sleep, 
How would your sires awake to weep 
Upon their gory bed! 
And might they breathe in mortal’s ear, 
What burning words your souls would hear! 
With very shame your cheek would glow, 
That ve profane their ashes so! 


Oh, tear your rubbish from that mound, 
And from its bosom’s trust; 

Nor dare pollute your hallowed ground— 
Nor heartless, thoughtless, linger round 
Your father’s cherished dust! P 
Pray leave in all their grandeur there, 
To heaven’s own dew and sun and air, 

The HEROES and their SENTINEL: 
Oh, break not death’s most holy spell! 


*Tis Freedom's pillar—wist ye not 
She hath her Temple here’ 
With life, with life their graves were bought! 
Then free as freedom be the spot, 
And dear as life is dear! 
Oh, take your rubbish and away, 
And leave that honoured pile, I pray; 
Unblemished, undishonoured, pure, 
Long let that monument endure! 


Alone, in state, the people’s pride, 
Their glory—not their shame— 

To holy memories allied; 

Oh, let the Nation’s heart confide 
The story of her fame, 

Her character, her high reaown— 

A dearer trust than throne or crown— 
Yes, let her give, and ne’er relent, 
HER sEaL to Bunker’s MonuMENT! 
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THE VEILED STRAW COTTAGE. 


BY MARY SPENSER PEASE 


CHAPTER FIRST 
THE WILL. 


XACTLY _ seventy - seven 
years ago, Justice Gorman, 
Mr. Wilcox, the village attor- 
ney, and Mr. Niles, the village 
schoolmaster, many 
more of the village worthies, 
'? met in the large old-fashioned hall of the 
ancient mansion house that stood half a 
mile from the village, for the purpose of 
reading the last will and testament of the 
deceased owner of the said mansion house. 
He had bequeathed his entire property, 

+4 consisting of a large amount of gold and 
plate, the spacicus mansion and an extensive plan- 
tation attached to it, to Harry Lincoln, his nephew 
and namesake—with the proviso that he, Harry 
the younger, must make his home three months of 
each year, longer if he chose, in the mansion 
house, for the purpose of overseeing the plantation, 
or not fulfilling the injunction, he would forfeit the 
aforesaid mansion house and the broad acres there- 








besides 


unto attached. 

At the time the will was opened, the heir was 
on his way from Cambridge, having been hastily 
summoned thence to attend his uncle in his sud- 
den and last illness. Seventy-seven years ago, 
the most rapid mode of travelling was but a snail’s 
pace compared to the wings of steam that hurry us 
through the air at this present day. So that, when 
Harry Lincoln arrived in Virginia, at the mansion 
house, he found his good old uncle had departed 
from this world, leaving his nephew heir to his 
vast wealth. 

Behold him, then, at the age of twenty-one, his 
collegiate course of studies completed, a hair-brain- 
ed, thoughtless, good-hearted fellow, fatherless, 
motherless, sisterless, brotherless, wifeless, with 
a fine person and a fine estate, and with no trouble 
to disturb his mind, save the death of his good, 
old, indulgent uncle, who had brought him up 
trom a boy. 

He dearly loved his uncle, the elder Harry Lin- 
coln, or ‘‘the old Harry,” as the village black- 
smith’s envious sister often called him, and a 
kinder-hearted old gentleman, a more benevolent, 
or one more worthy to be loved, never existed. 
Peace to his ashes! 
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CHAPTER SECOND 
THE MYSTERY. 


Tue young master of the mansion house had 
now been three weeks within its dreary and deso- 
late walls—dreary and desolate, because he missed 
the hearty tones of his kind old uncle; because he 
had just left a set of merry fellows at college, and 
because it was in that season of the year when mist 
above and mud below, and cold between, existed 
to almost any extent. 

Harry Lincoln’s time began to hang very heavily ; 
each day seemed to grow longer and more dull. 
He read, and walked, and rode, but all would not 
keep off the blue imps that hovered around him, 
whispering their doleful words in his ear. 

Harry had seen pass by the mansion house, in 
the morning, going towards the village, and in the 
evening coming from the village, a figure that in- 
terested him in no small degree. 

For the last few days he had regularly stationed 
himself, just after breakfast and before tea, at the 
great hall window, to watch the coming and going 
of the fair inconnu. 

Who could she be? 
and ankle he ever saw. 
ball-room belle might have envied her walk, so 
gracefully and with such an air distinguée did she 
carry herself. A dark-green travelling dress, that 
fitted without compressing her lithe waist, showed 
a form wavy and well-rounded. Who could she 
be? Her whole appearance indicated that she was 
no common girl. Who could she be? Harry had 
never been able to catch even one glimpse of her 
pretty face—pretty he felt it must be, for a close 
straw cottage and a thick green veil served eflec- 
Who she was, was a mystery 


She had the prettiest foot 
The most fashionable 


tually to conceal it. 
he could not solve. 

‘Harry was in his usual seat by the window, 
watching for the return of the mysterious lady of 
the veil. A book was in his hand, but he was in 
deep thought, gazing from out the window upon 
the varied and many formed mud puddles that be- 
decked the way side. 

‘* By Jupiter!” exclaimed he, ‘‘ there she comes. 
I wish she would look this way. Out upon the 
man that first invented close bonnets and green 
veils! How perfectly graceful all her movements 
are. Whocan she be? ‘There is an indescribable 
something about her that excites my interest in 
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spite of myself. There, the turn in the road has 
hid her from my eyes. I will find out her name 
and abode—by Jove, I will! and, if she is worth 
the trouble, I’ll fall desperately in love with her. 
I have nothing else under the sun to do.” 

Harry threw the book from him to the other side 
of the room, and springing to the bell, gave it such 


a pull as caused the appearance almost instantly of 


an ebony phiz through the opened door. 
**T’se hea, massa.”’ 

** Send some one to mend the bell-rope, Sarjo.”’ 

“Any ung 


‘* Ees, massa,” grinned the black. 
moa, massa ¢”? 

‘* Sarjo, there is a young—a lady goes past here 
every day. You have seen her?” 
**Ees, massa,”’ again grinned the woolly pate. 
‘*Do you know her name ?”? 
‘* Ees, massa.”? 

** Well?” 

** Massa ?”” 

“* Her name, Cyclops—what is her name ?” 

** He name Misse Fanny, massa.” 

** Miss Fanny what?” 

** He Misse Fanny Stubbs, I bliebe, massa.” 

‘*Horrid! You may go, Sarjo. Stay. Where 
does Miss Fanny Stu , the young lady—where 
does she live ?”” 

‘‘>Long wid de ole woman in de cottage. He 





no berry far, massa’—long side de road. He go 
ebry day to the village for teach de school—larn 
em a, b, c, massa.”’ 

‘*Bring me my cap and overcoat,” said the 
young man, after a moment’s musing. 

‘*Ees, massa,’? and the negro displayed his 
double row of pearls by a very significant grin, 
and vanished. 

He was Harry’s favourite servant; a right worthy 
fellow was the husband of Harry’s nurse; had 
when he was but 


; 


played with his ‘‘ young massa’ 


a baby. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


A snort distance from the turn in the road, be- 
fore alluded to, stood the ‘‘ ole woman’s”’ cottage, 
It was built upon Harry Lincoln’s plantation. The 
old woman had rented it of his uncle many years 
before, had duly paid the rent for the few first 
years; after that she remained in it by right of 
possession, no rent-collector ever coming to dispute 
the right. 

Ilarry soon reached the cottage; a girl was sit- 
ting in one of its windows, reading. 

‘*That must be Fanny!” exclaimed Harry. 
‘* She is beautiful; by Jove, she is: just the style 
of beauty I always admired. She does not see 
me. .I can almost read what she is reading, in her 
expressive face. ‘ Faint heart never won fair lady,’ 
so I’llin and introduce myself to the pretty Fanny.” 
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Harry’s rap at the door was answered by the 
girl he had seen at the window. He took a hasty 
survey of the apartment. No one else was in the 
room with her; his eye fell upon a table where 
lay the little straw bonnet and veil. He felt assured. 

‘*My name is Lincoln—Harry Lincoln,” said 
he. ‘* Yours, I believe, is Miss Fanny Stubbs. 
Am I right?” 

The young lady smiled, bit her lips to prevent 
a laugh outright. 

‘* That is the name I answer to,”’ replied she. 

They then fell into an easy, merry uttering of 
each other’s thoughts. Their conversation ran 
upon the Stamp Act Parliament had just passed ; 
how the colonies would probably receive it. ‘They 
talked of George the Third, and of the Georges 
that had preceded him; of the great earthquake 
that had taken place ten years before; of the French 
war, the republic of Venice, and of republics in 
general. Fanny proved herself a staunch anti- 
royalist, and, by her playful eloquence, more than 
converted Harry over to her own way of thinking, 
he inly vowing never to kneel to a shrine more 
despotic than bright woman’s, with beauty such as 
Fanny’s for a crown. 

Meanwhile time glided by unnoticed. 
was sensible and entertaining, and entirely free 


Fanny 
from all affectation. Lincoln was surprised to find 
so much refinement, so much ease and grace of 
manner in a country school-mistress. 

‘*She is a gay, witty, little piece of mechan- 
ism,” thought he; ‘‘a little too much for me, and 
I was always considered an exceedingly clever 
fellow.” 

‘‘May I see what you were reading, Miss 
Stubbs ?”’ said he, after they had exhausted an ani- 
mated discussion upon the manifold delights of a 
country life, particularly in the winter season. 

** Certainly; but do call me Fanny,” replied she, 
laughing. Her head 
tossed itself back with its myriad of sunny brown 
curls, and from out her rosy, dimpled mouth, pro- 
ceeded the merriest, prettiest ha! ha’s! in the 


Fanny had a peculiar laugh. 


world. 

‘What! the Divina 
original ?”? said Harry, as heopened the book she 
handed him. ‘‘ Are you an admirer of Dante, 
Fanny ?” 

‘** To distraction,’’ replied the girl. 

Harry hardly knew whether she was in earnest 
or not. 

‘** Which part do you like best ?” 

“The Paradiso.’ 


‘‘Dante shone a brilliant meteor in the dark 


Commedia! and in the 


ages. He was a most fervent, passionate writer. 
The Divine Comedy is a most noble poem, intense 
and earnest. Do you read him much, Fanny ?” 

‘* Yes, when I have nothing better to entertain 
me.”’ 

‘* What better would you have ?” 
looking surprised. 

‘* That which I now have,’ responded she, with 


said Harry, 


an arch glance. 
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** Pray, what is that?” asked the young man, 
looking still more surprised. 

** Your agreeable conversation.”’ 

‘* How shall I understand you, Miss Stubbs ?” 
There was some pique in Harry’s tone, and an 
accent not slight on the euphonious name Stubbs. 

‘* Just as you please, Mr. Lincoln,” replied the 
girl, coldly. 

‘* Good evening, Miss Stubbs.” 

‘*What, not going—so soon?” asked she, af- 
fecting indifference. 

‘*Going? Certainly.” 

‘Good evening, sir.” 

As soon as he was gone, Fanny burst into a 
** How ridiculous,” said she, and 
‘*When I said just what I 
thought, too,”? and she laughed on. ‘‘ Yes, I 
really did like his conversation. He puts me so 
2? The girl fell into a fit 


merry laugh. 
she laughed again. 


much in mind of 
of musing. 

At home, and in the room he had left three 
hours before, Harry gave himself a sullen throw 
in ‘*the old arm-chair,’? that had stood in that 
same corner as long ago as the elder Harry could 
remember—how much longer no one knew. 

** What a deuce of a girl it is,’? and that was all 
he said; how much more he thought his biographer 
does not tell. He must have thoug‘it, for it is cer- 
tain he did not sleep—at least, not until his usual 
time for retiring into the land of dreams. 

The next day came—as next days are in the 
habit of doing. 

Harry arose, thought of Fanny—after dreaming 
about her all night—breakfasted, took his station 
in one of the deep windows of the drawing-room 
o watch for Fanny. Fanny did not come. An 
hour passed, still no Fanny. 

Harry concluded she had gone by while he was 
at breakfast. He began to feel sad and low-spirited ; 
he left the window—paced up and down the room 
with rapid strides. 


, 


** How tiresome it is,”? exclaimed he, ‘‘ to have 
Ill shoot my- 
No I 


won't; Pll wait until afternoon, and go and see 
Ill make the 


nothing to do—to be forever alone. 
self—I will, by Juno; it will be variety. 
Fanny. But will she receive me? 
trial, at all events.”’ 

Harry again gazed earnestly out the window, 
then sat down to the piano. He played fragments 
of fifty different airs; all sounded discordant to his 
ears. He left the piano in disgust, and threw 
himself into the open arms of the great chair, to 


dream of Fanny. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 
THE SURPRISE. 


A tow, soft rap at the door aroused him from his 
meditations. 
** Come in, 


” 


said Harry, in a sulky voice. 
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The low, soft rap was repeated. 

Harry opened the door, but started back half 
way across the room as the little veiled cottage 
presented itself, with Fanny’s sweet face peeping 
out from under it—like love in a mist. He sprang 
as instantly forward, and catching both of Fanny's 
little, soft hands, he kissed first one and then the 
other then both together, until Fanny thought it 
prudent to withdraw them—doubtless, for fear ot 
having them devoured. 

Fanny spoke first. 
voice; it did not break a silence; it glided in as 
though the stillness waited for the smooth tones 


Fanny had a very sweet 


and yielded them room. 
‘* Your man Sarjo told me in what room I should 


3° 





find his ‘ young massa,’ and so 

‘*T am very glad you came, Fanny; I truly am, 
for I was just going into a fit of the azures.”’ 

‘* That is a disease I never have been troubled 
with, to any extent,” said Fann), with a laugh 
‘If I can do you any good in the way of a cure, 
I am at your service. I have a holiday to-day, 
and can afford to spend it as I like best.” 

‘* Delightful task; to rear the tender thought ; 
to teach, and all that. Is it not, Fanny ?” 

** Most delighttul,’’ said she, laughing with him. 
‘* An open piano, I see. Do you play, Mr. Lin- 
coln ?” 

Harry replied by sitting down to the instrument. 
He was a lover of music; his soul seemed to 
guide the movement of his fingers. 

Fanny listened eagerly, and now and then, as he 
went on, a silent tear trickled down her cheek. 
When Harry arose and looked around, Fanny's 
eyes were still moist; but the same bright, care- 
less smile was dimpling her pretty mouth that had 
so charmed him from the first. 

‘Thank you,” said she; ‘‘it puts me in mind 
of ——” Fanny hesitated and blushed ; she turned 
**What a de- 


exclaimed she, 


to the piano to hide her blushes. 
lightful toned 
running her little dimpled hands over its chords. 
Shall I try 


if I can remember any thing I used to know? It 


nstrument this is,’ 





** It recalls old memories, when 


has been some time since I have touched a piano.” 

Harry replied that nothing could afford him more 
pleasure than to hear her.. So Fanny played. 

She commenced with a wild, plaintive prelude, 
and as she proceeded, recollections of the past 
came to her; she seemed to play her heart out, as 
though it felt the poetry of music. 
capriciously as a butterfly roves from flower to 
flower—by turns lively and sad. 

Lincoln stood entranced; he forgot she was a 


She played as 


village school-mistress, and that her name was 
Stubbs. He only saw in the bright creature be- 
fore him the first being he had ever loved. 

She sung at his request. One with so much 
heart could not help singing well. 
full of tenderness; she sang as feelingly as she 
played. 

**You are a wonderful creature, Fanny,” said 


Lincoln, when her song was ended. ‘‘ Fanny, give 


Her voice was 
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up your school and come and teach me. Teach 
me how to love you as you deserve to be loved. 
Will you be mine? What! 
silent and smiling? You may laugh, but, Fanny, 
believe me, [am in earnest. I do love you, sin- 
cerely. Still silent? You are a strange girl, 
Fanny. Shall I get down upon my knees and 
offer you my heart and hand, as they did in times 
of old? If this is but the second time I have 
seen you, and if my love seem sudden, believe me 


Fanny, I ‘ove you. 


it is none the less sincere. Speak, Fanny—dearest 
Fanny.” 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 
THE MIST CLEARED AWAY. 


Just as Fanny opened her pretty little mouth, 
full of smiles, to speak, Sarjo opened the drawing- 
room door to announce to his ‘‘ massa Harry” that 
**a young gemman’’ wished to see him. 

Sarjo threw the great door wide open, and at 
the same instant entered Mr. Richard Sinclair, one 
of Harry’s college friends. 

Harry welcomed his friend warmly, but he 
could not help wishing he had delayed his arrival 
for an hour or so. 

‘As soon as I had received your last doleful 
letter,”? said the new comer, returning Harry’s 
shake with compound interest, ‘‘I resolved to 
come here instead of going home, although I have 
not been there for two years, and have not heard 
a word from there for at least half that time. 
Your letter was of so deep a blue, that it made 
me melancholy for full five minutes. I left Cam- 
bridge immediately, and started off post-haste to 


see you for fear you would shoot or drown yourself 


in your solitary prison. So hereIlam. What! 
Fanny !”’ exclaimed he, for the first time perceiving 
Harry’s companion. 

** None other, my dear Richard,” returned Fanny. 

A mutual and warm embrace followed. Harry’s 
eyes began to grow green; he heartily wished his 
friend back at Cambridge, or any where but where 
he was; and was on the point of inviting him to 
mortal combat, when Sinclair turned from Fanny 
to him. 

‘*' Why have you never told me you were ac- 
And Fanny,” continued 
Why did you 
Pray, 


quainted with my sister ? 
Sinclair, ‘‘how came you here? 
leave home—and when? I am in a maze. 
explain.”’ 

‘* Your sister !’? uttered Harry, considerably re- 
lieved. 

‘*Why [ am here is a long story—but I may as 
well tell it now.” 

The trio seated themselves on the great velvet- 
cushioned sofa, and Fanny thus commenced, Harry 
meantime gazing into her bright eyes. 

**You knew, Mr. Lincoln, that your chum, 
Dick Sinclair, had an only sister in Charleston, 
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South Carolina, and that he and this sister were 
orphans; but you did not know, until a few mo- 
ments ago, that I, Miss Stubbs,”°—-Fanny gave a 
droll, expressive glance,—*‘‘ was his sister. I used 
to hear my brother speak of you, and all his letters 
were full of your praises; that will account, in 
part, to you why I treated you so like an old friend. 
Papa died when we were young children, appoint- 
ing Mr. Lacelles, an old friend of his, our guar- 
dian. The property was divided equally between 
us, but in such a way that neither of us could 
command a penny of it until we arrived at the age 
of twenty-one. So was it nominated in the will.” 

‘* Who came with you, Fanny, from Charleston ? 
—and when and why ?” 

‘* Have patience, my brother; you shall know 
all in good time. I merely wish to say a few 
words explanatory to Mr. Lincoln.—My brother 
having arrived at the desirable age of freedom, 
has come in full possession of his share. Is it not 
so, Dick? I am still at the mercy of Mr. Lacelles, 
to receive as many or as few pounds as he chooses 
to give me. My brother, being a great favourite 
with him, always received an ample allowance. 
So did I, until now—and aow he will not let me 
have a shilling.” 

‘* How happens that, sister ?”? 

‘‘That is the funny part of it. 
ago, Mr. Lacelles took it into his head that I would 
I was then sixteen, he 


About a year 


make him a nice wife. 
being only sixty.”’ 

Fanny threw back her head, and laughed for a 
long time at the oddity of the thing. Her mirth 
being concluded, she went on with her story. 

‘‘T always had liked my guardian, but could 
not think of marrying him. I told him so, in a 
very respectful manner, but he would not take ‘no’ 
for an answer. You know, Dick, how persevering 
and immovable he is when his mind is once made. 
He kept teazing me, until I avoided his presence 
in every possible way I could. At last he became 
so importunate, I left his house and went to my 
aunt’s. There I was still tormented in every way. 
He sent me threatening notes, and intruded him- 
self upon me every opportunity. His presence 
became so disagreeable to me, I refrained from 
going into the street, and would not see him when 
he called. He then told me in a note I should not 
have another sixpence until I became his wife. I 
knew he would keep his word, as the event proved. 
He was determined I should marry him, but more 
from his having said I should than for any love he 
bore me. I saw in a Richmond paper, about that 
time, an advertisement stating that Mr. Niles, 
teacher of a village school fifteen miles from Rich- 
mond, wished an assistant to superintend the fe- 
male department of his school. A marvellous 
independent feeling arose within me, so I left 
Charleston without saying a word to any one, and 
arrived in Richmond six weeks ago; wrote from 
there to Mr. Niles. He called on me; liked me 
well enough to try me. Since then I have been 


teaching in his school.” 
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Why did 


‘*A strange, wild plan, sister mine. 
you not write to me ?”’ 

‘*T wanted to see how it would seem to earn 
my own living, and I did not wish to stay any 
longer in Charleston.’ 

“‘T am glad it is no worse, Fanny; but you 
up your foolish idea of school-keeping, 
I am 


must givé 
and be my companion to the old country. 
going in a few weeks.” 

** I object to that plan in toto,” said Harry. 


a * 


too, am going on a voyage, and wish a companion. 
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But my voyage is the voyage of life; it will be a 
very, very short one, if I do not have Fanny to 
accompany me. What say you, Fanny ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Fanny, what do you say?’ asked her 
brother, laughing. 

‘*T will do as you both think best,’? meekly re- 
sponded Fanny, with a roguish smile in the corner 
of her downcast eye. 

And so they were married—Fanny Sinclair and 
Harry Lincoln. 





LA CUBANA: 


A ROMANCE 


OF 


THE ISLES. 


BY “THE POR SCHOLAR.” 


SCENA IL—THE CATHEDRAL 


In truth ’tis a bright and a beauteous clime, 

And the Goddess of Earth when she painted its sky, 
That the colours might last to the limits of time 
Drew the blonde and the blue from her own lovely eye: 
With her hair and her fingers she swept the far West, 
And the gold, and the rose-coloured clouds were express’d; 
And those 
Were the 
And sh« 
The sign o 
By the Goddess’ own hand it was stellotyped there 
Then stooping adown from her task in the sky, 


Stars that now seem the abodes of the blest, 


diamond stalactites that studded her vest; 
set in the midst of that firmament fair 


salvation, of pass on and prayer 
' 


Her sandal of purple she dipped in the ocean, 
And the waves, before white, now grew purple in dye, 
And the winds, before wild, quickly ceased their com- 
mouon,— 
And ole lay down on-their bosom to sleep, 
While a satellite sky she caved out in the deep,— 
Then she wept with delight at her power and pleasure, 
And her tears as they fell turned the ocean to azure, 
And that hue still remains, and will linger for ever, 
Though pallet and pencil may picture it never! 
Then up into heaven the glad Goddess sprung, 
But soon she returned, having rifled its bowers, 
And over the fuir tropic islands she flung 
The rarest of fruits and the fairest of flowers,— 
Then poised upon ether while lingering there, , 
She looked on the scene that was loyely and fair, 
And, smiling so sweetly, dissolved into air 
And earth, sky and ocean reflect to this day 


The smile that the Goddess gave melting away! 


Yet, though ‘tis a fair land of flowers and fountains, 
Hot passions, wild passions, are slumbering under, 
As hot as the lava that lives in their mountains 
Unmarked by the eye, yet still smouldering there— 
As wild as its torrent, when earth-uttered thunder 
Hath riven the cloud-soaring summit asunder, 
And the eye of the ranchero gleams with despair, 
Looking back on the vineyard he tended with care 
And his d 
In truth, tis a strange land of wildness and wonder- 


solate rancho now burning and bare ! 


Here love, purest love, nerves the bosom to bear 


*Tis the scene of an hour! *tis changed—and look! yonder 
fate hardens the heart or to do or to dare— 

Now the wild tones of passion are echoing there! 

Anon *tis the voice of devotion and prayer— 


At morn, noon and even are devotees kneeling— 


The altars are open at morn, noon and even, 
And ‘midst the loud music, the bell’s constant pealing, 
The pilgrim pours torth his petition to Heaven! 
Oh God! that the spirit of evil should roam 
O’er a region where so much of loveliness lingers! 
That darkness and death should have chosen a home 
Embowered and burnished by Beauty’s own fingers! 
Yet brightest the day that was cloudy at morn— 
And fairest the rose we have plucked from a thorn— 


And lovely the serpent, whose poisonous breath 





Is balm to the bird that ‘tis luring to death! 
The matin bells have ceased their pealing— 
Many a dark-eyed devotee 
In the grand Cathedral kneeling, 
Tells her beaded rosary 
Not one, but hundreds, there have come 
To worship ‘neath that hallowed dome ; 
An hundred lovely maidens call 
To saints that frown along the wall— 
Yet one 
Amidst the fairest 
Hath Beauty named her queen “ Juana.’ 


s lovelier than all: 
in Havana, 
’ 


It fills the heart with sweet emotion 

To witness Beauty in devouon; 

Yet never fairer form was bent, 

Nor prayer from sweeter lip was sent, 

Nor ever beamed Devotion’s face 

W ith brighter or with holier grace 

Than hers—the fair Cubana maid, 

Who now her morning worship said 

A statue in a quiet aisle 

Receives her holy prayer and smile: 

Had that stern statue life to see 

The lovely form before it bending, 

Religion even beauty lending 

To grace that glowing mould of clay ;— 
Had that stern statue pulse to feel 

The pressure of that jeweled hand, 
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Decked with the gems of many a land, 
(Who is so false as to conceal 

The thrill of transport such hath lent?) 

He would have known the spirit faint,— 

He would have felt but half a saint. 


As droops and bends the golden flower 
To its God at sunset’s closing hour, 

So bent before that marble shrine 

A devotee far more divine 

Than he, the Saint; *twere much if e’en 
The lovely Mary Magdalene, 

While lone amidst the flowers weeping, 
And by the tomb her vigil keeping, 
Appeared as bright, as heavenly fair, 
As she that humbly knelt in prayer 
Before the lifeless image there. 


How name you yonder cavalier 
Who leans against the altar’s rail, 
With features nobly marked and pale? 
Long time hath he been standing there, 
Listing the softly whispered prayer, 
And gazing on her features fair; 
His eye Love’s language speaking too, 
Stronger than words and far more true. 
A soldier, by his epaulette— 
A Creole, by his eye of jet:— 
From his strange bearing, f shuld deem 
That proud and noble cavalier 
The lover of the maiden’s dream, 
San Rosa, who is standing near 


She rises, glancing round the aisle, 
Their eyes have met—'tis he! they smile !— 
Tis not the smile that friendship bears— 
Nor that which cold acquaintance wears— 
But the fond tale of love confessed, 
Though words have never told it yet, 
*Tis plainly in those eyes expressed ; 
A love, where lips have never met, 
But parted by some barrier strong, 
Have pined in expectation long 
*Tis love that hath in silence birth 
The sweetest hope that hallows earth! 


Fear not, San Rosa, fear not thou, 
For never was assurance given 
In smile more radiant of heaven, 

To bind or to invite a vow, 
Than that which lights the angel-brow 
Of her that thou wouldst worship now: 
In truth, San Roza, thou art dull, 
If gazing there thou canst not cull 
Joy from those features beautiful,— 
If in the depth of that dark eye 
You read not happy destiny. 


Oh! °tis an hour of sweetest triumph then, 
When flashes on the brain the burning truth 
That by the worshiped idol of our youth, 

By her long loved, we are beloved again! 

Who lives this hour hath not lived in vain, 

No dream of life is half so sweet as this— 

Unless, perchance, that moment when we gain 
Leave from her lips to take the maiden kiss— 
They both are triumphs—either one is bliss ! 


Fool of ambition, 
Fancy fruition, 
Live in perdition, 

In statue, in story! 
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Thine be the laure! leaf, 
Twined amidst tears and grief, 
While a world’s blind belief 
Envies thy glory: 
Oh! how much dearer, 
When languishing near her, 
Sweet maiden, to hear her 
Wild words melt and quiver, 
Loving and listening, 
In her eye glistening— 
Gazing and listening 
On and for ever! 
* * * 


Love than theirs cannot be stronger— 
Shall it pine in distance longer? 
+ * * >. 


Matins are o’er, and all are gone, 

A single priest is hurrying on,— 
A léperé both lame and blind 

Is hobbling through the church alone ; 
Another follows fast behind,— 

Yet still within the shaded aisle 

Two forms are lingering awhile, 

With downcast looks they blush and smile,— 

And they are standing side by side, 


As though ’twere bridegroom by his bride. 


And he hath ta’en the maiden’s hand, 

And kissed the gold-encircled fingers, 
And silent still the lovers stand, 

While quivering in his it lingers: 
Oh! cold were he could bear unmoved 
Such token that he was beloved! 
“Juana! speak I not thy name?” 

A smile—a gentle * Si Senor!” 

From her sweet lips so softly came, 

And with it such assurance bore, 

That he whose heart had feared before, 
Although that heart was very flame, 

To dare, for one whose rank might claim 
The hand of kings; bold in her smile, 
Forgot reserve, and spurned at guile 


“ Lady, we've often met—forgive 
My daring to address you now; 
*Tis destiny—I only live 
To gaze upon thy beauteous brow: 
In thy fair features dwells the shrine— 
The only one to me divine 
We've met not idly now to part, 
No longer can I hide my heart; 
Then tell me, have I read aright 
The language living in thine eyes? 
Blush not, Juana—say, despite 
The dark and deep barrier that lies 
Between our fortunes—(you have heard 
Perchance, that mine is in my sword)— 
Oh, tell me, ere we leave this spot, 
That’s doubly hallowed now by thee, 
Have mine eyes truly read the thought 
That in this bosom hath begot 


Hopes wild as lover’s hopes can be? 


Or hast thou played with love—with me ”” 
His words were wildly eloquent,— 

His dark eye upon hers was bent; 

He saw her true sou! mirrored there 

So purely, brightly, heavenly fair— 

So full of truthful innocence, 
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That for awhile his every sense 

Was riveted in that deep gaze— 

It answered him with lovelit blaze ; 

And words were vain and worthless now, 
Her eyes, her throbbing breast and brow, 
Spurning the idle forms of art, 

Declared the feelings of her heart! 


Heaven itself knows nought of bliss 
Purer than the first wild kiss 
That crowns the transports of the lover; 
Added bliss would only mar ;— 
The rose leaf on the brimming jar 
Makes the crystal wave run over! 


Their lips in truest transport meet— 
The first time they have ever met; 
Those voiceless lips—those eyes of jet— 
Such truthful vows of love repeat, 
As never words have spoken yet. 
. > . * 


*Tis not a time to trifle here— 
Danger and death are lurking near; 
Home—home, fair maid! yon léper6 
That last went out—whence did he go? 
Methinks as he was lingering nigh, 
That there was malice in his eye: 
Should Lord Zavala only hear 

That she, his fondly cherished child, 
Held converse with a cavalier, 
A poor lieutenant of the guard, 

His rage would be both deep and wild, 
And he, the soldier, fortune-marred, 
Should sleep within a chamber barred. 


Ah! lovers, thou art blind to all 
Save thine own bliss—beware, its thrall, 


Though circling with but slender wreath, 
Oft binds to danger, doom and death! 
> * > * 


They’ve parted from that short embrace— 
Yet ere they leave that sacred place, 
Now doubly hallowed as the spot 
Where they have vowed to love and cherish, 
In words that ne’er will be forgot, 
Whose sweet remembrance cannot perish ; 
Pledge has been passed to meet again 
At midnight in the almond grove, 
Fit place to ‘list the voice of loye,— 
Unheard here may its accents fall— 
A boat may reach it from the main, 
And o’er the vine-clad garden wall 
May lover easy access gain: 
“ Go, ere the slave Palome may see us! 
Fail not—my love—my life—-Adios!” 


She passes to the open street, 
Her servants wait by the volanta, 
And place the cushions for her feet— 
Her dark eye from behind the manta 





8 glancing to the chapel door,— 


San Rosa’s in the corridor; 
She waves her small, white, jeweled hand! 
I would not give one grain of sand 
For all Zavala’s care and caution,— 
Not harder task to fix the flame— 
Not harder task the winds to tame,— 
*T were easier to bar the ocean, 
Than woman loving to regain 
From him she loves, who loves again, 
The object of her deep devotion! 
“Oh! bolts and bars will worthless prove 


To keep from me the maid I love! 


(To be continued.) 
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Tuky are gone,—our old companions 
They have bade the earth farewell, 
And have passed away like music’s tone, 
In a fadeless clime to dwell. 
They are gone from the paths by the hill’s green side, 
Where we used to stray when the daylight died,— 
From the mountain’s brow whence we watched the gleams 
Of evening sunlight on dancing streams, 
Whose flashing waters and feathery spray 
Were tinged with the hues of departing day. 


Sha!l we no more behold them, 
Beautiful as of yore? 

Will they not come with their looks of love 
From the undiscovered shore ? 

No—they have passed like a dream away— 

Passed like the pleasures of yesterday ; 

Vanished, as stars which have left the sky, 

Leaving no record or trace on high :— 

As the cherished notes of some song’s glad tone 


That lives but in memory—so have they flown. 


But the music of their voices 
In our hearts is lingering now,— 
Those silvery notes we loved to hear 
*Neath the pine-tree’s rustling bough 
And the once glad hearth has a vacant place,— 
We look in vain for some cherished face 
Darkened in death is some gentle eye 
That looked on our childhood lovingly ; 
Spring shall return us the rose’s breath, 
But what shall lighten the eye of death! 


Have they for aye departed— 
Those forms the tomb hath veiled,— 
And will the light of their sunny eyes 
For ever be conc ealed ? 
No—ye will follow—ye too must go 
From all that ye cling to and love below; 
Prepare, then, to join in that shining band 
Who wander on through that glorious land 
Where friends before ye have gone to dwell, 
Where the tongue ne’er utters one sad Farewell 
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BY MISS H. 


LD things are fast be- 


coming new. Ancient 


dress are brought up 
from oblivion and re- 
suscitated. Antique 


pieces of furniture, their 
coevals, are hunted out 





in their hiding-places in 
the dark corners of dilapidated, poverty-stricken 
buildings, where they seemed long ago to have 


settled in their final rest beneath the drapery of 


many generations of spiders, and come back to 
light. The different members of sets of porcelain, 


lass, 


plate, delph, gl and other wares, which, like 
those of a family, have long been divided by the 
shifting and chances of time and fortune, and have 
changed their uses and their stations, as they have 
survived or changed their owners, are sought after 
with the zeal of Zaban for his images—are evoked 
from their hermit seclusion, and set, as household 
gods, in splendid edifices, to shine with more than 
seven-fold pristine brightness. 

Cabinets, tables, chairs, and their et ceteras, re- 


turn their and 


shades of past centuries, and after revival and re- 


on rickety limbs from the dust 


juvenescence from the friction of the scraper, and 


being clothed upon with a new coat of varnish, 
reprove the love of change and want of taste which 
their day and cast them into obscurity 
the highest places in favour and in 


succeeded 
by taking 


station. 

It is an era of vision. The chattels of our an- 
cestry arise and come forth, joint to joint, from 
their burial-places, pointing to the past, and saying 
to the present generation of tableaux vivans, (or, 
rather, mourans,) that they also must soon disap- 
pear, and leave 
immo 

Is it, then, strange that such a title as the present 


il mind. 


little story has assumed, should, spectre-like, pre- 
side over a chapter? 
the apparitions who were cotemporary with the first 
proprietors of these old movables--who may have 
been familiar with them of old, and have glided 
about amongst them in their shadowy visits in the 
apartments they once occupied, should come back 
to claim their share of notice and veneration as 
antiques? 

Some of them may have been themselves the 
very first and rightful owners of these temporali- 


ties, and have used them for the convenience of 


the corporeal with which they were once burdened. 
For even here, in the pure Pilgrim land, if tradi- 
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fashions and articles of 


the stand to other travesties of 


Is it surprising that some of 


F 


GOULD. 


tion and history speak truth, there have been not 
only wiiches, but genuine, unsophisticated, Puri- 
tanical ghosts'—some visible, some audible, and 
others that could make themselves either or both 
at will. 

Yet good old Governor Winthrop has left on 
imperishable record a fact which seems to be an 
episode to the general description and demeanour 
of these mysterious people of vision and auditory. 
In the notes of one year, he has it—‘‘ This year, 
one James Everell, (a sober, discreet man,) and 
two others. saw a great light in the night time, 
When it stood still it flamed 


up, and was about four yards square; when it ran 


near Muddy river. 


it diminished into the figure of a swine, and ran 
swift as an arrow towards Charlton, and so up and 
down two or three hours. ‘They had come down 
in their lighter; and when this was over, they 
found themselves carried back against wind and 
tide, three miles to the place where they started 
from.’’* 

Now, the pious chief magistrate gives not a 
word to indicate his opinions of this strange sight ; 
but probably he never thought of explaining it by 
natural philosophy. Nor could he have supposed 
it a revenant of one of said race feloniously slain. 
Without doubt, he conscientiously believed himself 
to be recording, for the good of posterity, a lumi- 
nous trick of the arch-deceiver—to make a brilliant 
exhibition by veiling his ‘‘ miscreated’’ form in a 
Yet, 


torward and looked into the future 


covering of light. could his mind have shot 
even to this 
date, he would have seen that his note was of an 
ante fact, or a type of the brilliant lights that, in 
our day, are produced by tho “taking off” of the 
multitudes of the bristly people that fall in the 


west to enlighten our northern darkness with their 
beaming apparitions on our mantles and tables, to 
the great relief and peace of leviathan on his bil- 
lowy bed. 
But the ‘ 
instances, been thought so tenacious of this, his 
**new world,” as to prefer it to newer, even 
afier his body had disappeared from the face of its 
earth, and to return in phantom form to linger 
around its old familiar scenes, as loth to quit them; 


spirit cf the pilgrim’? has, in certain 


one 


or, sometimes, perhaps, unable to rest till it had 
revealed important facts of interest or of guilt, by 
leading those concerned to the investigation of sub- 
jects allied to them. It was never the red man in 
his shroud of skins and feathers who appeared as 
the injured or the guilty ghost, whatever the 
wrongs he had suffered or the vengeance he had 
* See “ Winthrop’s Notes,” &c. 
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PALA —oe 


taken might have been ;—it was always the pale- 
faced European or his Ethiopian slave, who re- 
appeared. 

If these spectral visitants were somewhat laid with 
the felling of the forest trees, and, as population and 
knowledge increased in the cities, were scattered 
to the purlieus—if they were thence driven to take 
refuge in the small villages and the new and 
thinly-settled country towns, till they finally dwin- 
died away, still they left behind them a long train 
of ghost-stories Which did not entirely subside until 
avery recent date. And the sacred truth of all 
these was most religiously avouched by the faith 
of every narrator’s grandmother, or some other 
pious chronicler, who knew all about the visitations 
and even the suspected crimes for which they were 
permitted ! 

Sixty years ago, a country inn, in the green 
mountain (then “the New 
State,’’) was a very different place, and its inmates 
different people, from those of the present day. 
So, too, did a tract of its land present the aspect 
of a wilderness, which has since budded and blos- 


state, denominated 


somed as the rose. 

Well, sixty years ago, on the high road that led 
through a tract of dense-forest ground, and on the 
skirt of that forest, in a thinly-settled township of 
Vermont, there stood an inn, offering such accom- 
modation and refreshment to the weary traveller 
as the time and the place may be supposed to have 
afforded. 
two-handed 
word, secularly obedient to the apostolic injunction, 
was not, indeed, ‘‘ forgetful to entertain strangers,”’ 
and while attending to the supply of their creature- 


The landlord, an astute, honest-faced, 
Yankee in the subtlest sense of the 


comforts, he often entertained them with food for 
the mind—still looking to the recompense of the 
reward. 

He had a 
guests, to make them slow to quit his premises; 
and, though a rubicund, full-faced, broad-shoulder- 
ed, short, rotund figure, that looked as if matter 
had prevailed in the composition of his obese per- 
son almost to the exclusion of spirit, he still had 
sagacity enough stored away somewhere beneath 
his knit cap of green yarn, generally to know just 
what arrow would hit the mark. He made his 
bar-room a cheerful and comfortable resort, not 
only to the traveller from afar, but also to his 
widely-scattered neighbours and fellow-townsmen, 
who, returning home at night from their hard day- 
labour, loved to break the monotony of the way by 
dropping in to inquire w’;st news had come from 
the lower towns, or from down below—their com- 
prehensive term applied to all between Vermont 
and the salt sea. Here, too, they frequently re- 
freshed themselves with that ‘‘ cup o’ kindness,’ 
reeking and hissing from the recent immersion of 
the hot poker at the hand of Captain Barney, 
which, in these temperate times, will probably 
never be brought up, even as an antique, namely— 
the mug of foaming flip. ‘Thus the inn became at 
once a resting, drinking and gossiping-place. 


curious set of stories to tell his 


‘* Landlord,” said a tall, gentlemanly-looking 
equestrian traveller one evening, as he rose from 
the supper-table, and brought the sides of his su- 
perfine surtout together on his breast, with the air 
of one about to depart—‘‘ landlord, will you give 
me your bill and have my horse brought up ?” 

‘* Sir,” said the shrugging host, assuming a very 
solemn and knowing look—*“‘ sir, you surely don’t 
intend to go through the dark forest to-night ?” 

**And why not, sir?”? asked Mr. Barkeley. 
“‘T have important business that requires my pre- 
The 
evening is clear and pleasant, though there is no 
moon; and as to darkness, my good Bright could 
see though it were black as herself. She is sure 
and light-footed, fleet as a leopard, and gentle as a 


sence at W——— early in the morning. 


lamb; she will soon skim over the ground.” 

‘* Blessed be her eyes if they do not see too 
much !—blessed be her eyes if they do not see too 
replied Barney. ‘‘Can she stand a 


” 


much, sir, 
fright ?”” 

**Too much of what? A fright from whom ?”’ 
said Mr. Barkeley, ‘‘ You talk darkly, sir.” 

** You'll have light enough to show you what I 
mean when you get into the depth of the forest,’ 
said Barney. ‘‘I mean to ask if your horse can 
outrun a spirit; and that if she does not see too 
much of another world’s inhabitants for even a 
beast to look on without terror, I mistake, and will 
entertain you scot free, when you come back, if 
you ever do come alive. Do you know that you 
must go directly over the haunted ground ?” 

‘There is no haunted ground,” said Mr. Bark- 
eley, drawing on his gloves, ‘‘ except where a 
guilty conscience or a superstitious imagination 
makes it such. I have no fears of the dead. The 
good have no desire to return, and if they did, it 
would only be for good; the wicked are in too sure 
a prison; and as to the living, I have given none 
cause to do or wish me evil. I do not fear your 
spectres.”’ 

By this emphatic speech, the attention of the 
several guests was drawn towards the traveller 
from the different parts of the room, where they 
were imitating the polished Athenians, in their 
desire to hear or to tell some new thing, far more 
closely than by their looks and attitudes; and a 
knowing expression by one, and a significant shake 
of the head from another, evinced that had they 
been an empanneled jury, and life or death at 
issue, the stranger must have lost his case. 

“You wouldn’t feel quite so stout-hearted if 
you’d seen what I have,’ said a brawny young 
wood-cutter, in a blue-striped frock, with his axe 
beside him. 

‘*No,” said the traveller, smiling, ‘‘if I had 
seen as many trees standing to stare me in the face 
till I could lay them by the axe at the root as you 
have, I think I should not. But what is it that 
you have seen so wonderful, young man ?”’ 

‘* Oh, that’s the very question—that’s the very 
thing that nobody can tell!’ replied the rustic. 
‘* But I wish it was nothing worse than trees for 
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me to level. I didn’t see the white ghost that has 
scared so many, but I did see something from the 
very infarnal regions, rising straight up through the 
ground, all wrapped up in fire, that didn’t shine 
about and give light as the fire of this world does. 
It seemed as if it was burning inward, to devour 
the soul that wore it like a blanket, hot enough, I 
should think ; and it had dark spots, or stains, as 
if-blood had spouted on to’t, and all the flames 
where it went couldn’t burn *em out. No, I didn’t 
see the white figger that sometimes stands near 
vother, and close by the road—the one that was 
murdered, I suppose. But Uncle Ned saw it once, 
and so did a good many more. It was bad enough 
for me to see the fiery one. 

‘*T was a coming home one dark night, thinking 
of nothing on airth but the length of the road and 
my supper, and how I wished I could strike into 
the maple wood and get to it by going across, in- 
stead of stretching all the way round. Growler 
was playing along by my side, when all at once he 
stopped, and went ‘ wooh! wooh! wooh!’ I turned 
to see over t’other shoulder what he was at, and 
there stood what I’ve told you of, right against 
me, but in a little from the road, amongst the dark 
trees and bushes. I looked and looked till my 
eyes struck fire, and I began to think I was going 
to kindle up, too; and I thought Growler seemed 
to see something that was strange about me, for 
he growled and whined, and acted so, that I took 
to my heels, and he with me, dodging sometimes 
between ’em, and sometimes before and sometimes 
behind me, while my feet went ‘ tunk, tunk, tunk,’ 
like a bear’s feet, and sounded as if the ground all 
round was hollow, and my heart thumped just as 
loud, and burnt like a live coal. But mf axe was 
light as a feather. I believe if I’d dropped it into 
a spring it would have swum, like the axe in the 
Bible. But I didn’t look back, for I’d no notion 
of being turned into a pillar of fire and brimstone, 
nor bit by the sarpent of the wilderness; so I cut 
on till my breath failed, and I don’t know whether 
my head or my heels gave out first, but down I 
swamped, and forgot every thing. I didn’t know 
what had become of me; but by-and-by I begun 
to come back to my senses, when the first thing I 
felt was some great, warm, heavy thing laid right 
across me. I didn’t know whether I could move 
or was fastened down for ever; but I thought I’d 
see, so I moved a foot a little, and then got the use 
of my hand; I put it out to feel what was on me, 
when the first thing I touched was Growler’s paw 
—and glad was I to find it wasn’t the paw of the 


” 





evil one 

‘* May you never be more under it than then,” 
said Mr. Barkeley, snapping the thread of the 
‘** Keep clear of his power, and you 
will never need to fear ghosts. Our guide-book 
through the wilderness of this world prescribes a 
perfect antidote, which it tells us ‘ casteth out fear,’ 
‘ because in all fear there is torment,’ as you your- 
self have experienced.” 

‘* But,” said another sitter-by, with a serious 


boor’s story. 
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air, ‘‘many have seen strange sights on that spot 
who wouldn’t tell any thing false for their right 
hand, and who are no more under the power of the 
evil one than the people are down below, in Boston 
thereabouts, where they had been to trade, when 
they were frightened as they went honestly home, 
feeling that they had cheated nobody, however they 
might have come off themselves; and that, if sin 
does stick between the buyer and seller like a nail 
in the joints of a wall, it didn’t stick on their side 
of the bargain. Some times a tall white figure 
stands near the road, and a little from it the one 
that Zeb saw. Some foul deed must have been 
done there.’? 

‘*Gentlemen, good evening,” said the traveller, 
turning, and inwardly smiling at the credulity of 
the simple-hearted group on which he closed the 


; 


door of Captain Barney’s inn. 

And now is he out, on his gallant black steed, 
that curvets and dances beneath him, with feet light 
as a Mercury, as she tunes herself for the forward 
pace, and then strikes off at full speed into the 
depth of the forest. ‘‘ What,’’ says he to himself, 
‘*can these strange people have conjured up as a 
scarecrow to themselves and others? Ignorance 
is, indeed, the mother of superstition, and thus the 
grandmother of a thousand bugbears—the very one 
who makes these vulgar stories all so true !”’ 

Thus meditating, he proceeds rapidly till he has 
gained the heart of the forest, when, suddenly, he 
perceives unusual symptoms of reluctance to for- 
ward motion, with a blowing and sheering off, in 
his trusty Bright. He urges her on, but her in- 
clination is backward or oblique, and her hind feet 
are crushing the leaves and bushes that border the 
road side. What can she see? Surely she has 
not a guilty conscience nor a superstitious imagi- 
nation. She is well-bred, too; but she trembles, 
puffs, and brings all her feet together for a sidewise 
At this moment, the eye of her rider had 
a glimpse of a tail white object, dimly defined, 
standing near the road, and a little beyond it one 
of strange aspect, presenting at once brightness 
But the more he views it the 
brighter it seems to grow. Determined to pass, he 
touches the satin side of the quivering Bright with 
the spur. By one spring she has cleared the 
ground, and darted forward from under him as an 
arrow from the bow. At the same instant, an arm 
from the white figure, smiting the front of his hat, 
has cast it off backward, while he is quietly lodged 
on a tuft of brakes by the wayside, between it and 
his departing horse, with one gloved hand plunged 
into a mass of wet, spungy turf, to investigate his 
condition and the cause of it at his leisure. 

The flying feet of Bright sound terribly, and the 
click of her shoes on the stones in her way seems 
like the last ticking of Time’s old family clock to 
the confused ear of her astounded owner, as she 
gallops off through the lone wilderness ; them tacks, 
and comes whinnying at a distance for her master, 
and stands scraping with her hoofs the bound of 
the enchanted ground, which she dares not overstep. 


spring. 


an. blackness. 
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Now hideous shrieks, like those of a woman or a ; the decaying trunk of an old forest tree, whose 


child in distress, break forth from the thicket close 
by the grounded traveller. 
from another point by a wicked-sounding laugh— 
‘*ha, ha, ha!’ and this again by a hollow hooting, 
that comes in to fill the dismal round, as if the 
spirits of darkness were exulting in his distress, 
and celebrating his fall with a malignant glee. He, 
like the young wood-cutter, begins to question 
whether he shall ever be an upright man again, 
and feels that it is one thing to buckle on the armour, 
and quite another to wear it victoriously through 
the fight. He does not know but Zeb’s axe might 
swim here, since he could sink so low, and his 
good Bright be so wrought upon as to cast off her 
master and forsake him in the very moment of 
Sut he reassures himself as a single com- 


These are answered 


need. 
batant with many horrors, casts down his muddy 
glove as a challenge, and, rising, gropes for his ab- 
sent hat, that he may not share the fate of Absa- 
lom, should he ever be reinstated in the saddle. 
In doing this, he comes round to a quick and full 
éclaircissement of the whole matter. 

Near the road-side, with a few light, low bushes 
at its foot, stands fair and erect, a white birch tree, 
its bark of uncommon whiteness and smoothness, 
on the body free of limbs to a height somewhat 
above that of man’s stature. 
widely, some of its boughs reach partly over the 
passage, and many so low, that, by a slight eleva- 
tion from the jump of his horse, the rider’s hat 
had come in contact with one of them and had 
thus been dislodged. ‘The other mysterious object 
is also stripped of its terrors, and stands revealed 


Then, branching out 


? 
{ off by time and his tempests, and which now, in 


aged head and withered limbs were long ago struck 


its perishing state, has become in part that phos- 
phorescent material so common in decaying vege- 
table substances, particularly in the stumps of trees 
as they moulder away, and familiariy called light 
wood. 

The birch, though in the day-time not distin- 
guishable from many others around, is yet so lo- 
cated as, at least, to appear ambiguous at a slight 
glance from those seeking horrors in the night 
time; and in those cases here, as in others, one 
coward’s story has become the mother of many. 

Light is a wonderful dispeller of fear. Those 
who passed this way by day, were so familiar with 
the view of the white birches around, as never to 
suspect that they were in the presence of the appa- 
rition; while the fiery spectre, like many other 
objects of physical and of moral vision, lost its 
brightness before the face of day. 

Mr. Barkeley took his affrighted horse kindly 
by the bridle, and soothing her as the young hero 
of Macedon did his, when he turned his head from 
the shadow, remounted and pursued his way, 
leaving the melancholy night birds, the owls and 
the whip-poor-will, to serenade the apparitions 
with their horrible concert. 

‘*And so,”? thought he, “‘this is the ground 
which the cunning old tavern-keeper holds for the 
simple to spring his game! When I return I shall 
make an explanation that will break some of the 
meshes of his snare, and deprive him of many 
silly birds he has caught as night-lodgers.”’ 


THE ORIGIN OF SHADOWS. 


BY ELLA LORN. 


In the early time, when the day was young, 

And the stars their first bright chorus sung ; 

When the earth her joyous race begun, 
Enlightened and cheered by the glowing sun: 

Yer sin and sorrow came to blight 
The glories of the new-born light, 
It chanced that Light with Darkness met, 

When the eve came on and the sun was set,— 
They sportively mingled while day was declining, 
And the Light and the Darkness were gracefully twining ; 
But when the last ray sunk to soft repose, 
Of the closing day, a fierce contest arose. 


Old Darkness contended that ere the birth 

Of the moon and the stars and the beautiful earth, 
He reigned over chaos with might and power,— 
He knew no day, he measured no hour ; 

No éleme nt rose in his vast domain— 

He threw over all his shroud and his chain; 

He brooded alone in his might and his pride, 

And he claimed the vast universe for his bride. 


“ But a mightier than thou from the realms above 
Came forth on an errand of glory and love ; 

The elements moved in his graceful train :” 

Said Light, “*twas the day that broke thy chain: 
He called forth the Sun in his pride and might, 

And the bride he chose was the beautiful Light; 
She smiled and blushed in the rosy hour, 

When the Sun walked forth in his glorious power— 
And she brought forth the stars to deck the night, 
Those radiant children of heat and light. 


“Then I flew to the realm where the storm-king dwells, 
And I asked the aid of his wizard spells: 

He sent the winds in their might to shroud 

The sun and the stars in a fathomless cloud; 

His thunders he sped with a terrible sound, 

And wakened the depths of the great profound. 


“ He shrouded the sun, but I returned 
When the flash of the lightning glared and burned; 
I sought where the darkest cloud was laid, 
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And deep in its bowels my flashes played; 

The thunder came forth with his voice of pride— 
He found me fearless at his side; 

And I laughed as i flashed my fiery ray, 

And bade him follow my terrible way. 


“T followed the beauteous, changeable moon, 
And I found a track for my footsteps soon ;— 
I saw her hasten upon her way, 

Close on the track of the orb of day; 

And I asked a shroud of the stormy king, 
Over the twinkling stars to fling: 

I almost fancied that chaos again 

Had returned to his ancient, his lost domair ; 
And I called my sister Silence to keep 

A lonely watch over Nature’s sleep. 


“ Little I care for thy ways of guile; 

I fear not thy power, I heed not thy wile; 

I rest on the arm of the mighty who gave 

Me power o’er the earth, o’er the air and the wave : 
All nature my allies, my glorious light 

Is shed over all that is fair and bright. 

Look on the beautiful arch that bows 

When the rain descends, and the sunlight glows; 
In every tint of the heavenly span 

I live a hope and a blessing to man; 

Even wonderful man, erect and proud, 
Would wither and die in thy gloomy shroud: 
Thou mayst live in the maiden’s raven hair— 
My footsteps are wanting to make it fair; 
Mayst make thy home in her gitty eyes— 
Without my presence their beauty dies. 

I waken the birds with my morning call— 
When I retire the flow’rets fall ; 

I bid them open their buds and bring 

An offering rich to my favourite spring: 

I bid them glow with a richer iight, 

To greet the sun in his Summer’s flight; 

And when the fruits of the Autumn advance, 
I gather around in a fairy dance 

The fiercest rays my powers give, 

And the pulp and the juices together live.” 


“ Proud beauty! one more device I know— 

Thy sun may shine, thy stars may glow, 

And thou mayst walk in thy garments of light, 
But Pll follow thee ever with shadow and blight. 
The stateliest plants that thou canst bring, 

On the earth in a shadow my power shall fling; 
Thy fairest flowers, all blooming and gay, 
Deformed and tintless before me shall lay; 

And the bird, as he wings his graceful flight 
Through the regions of air and the realms of light, 
Shall throw a dark shadow upon the earth, 

To point the spot of his lowly birth; 
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The fairest may walk in their strength and pride, 
Pil laugh them to scorn on the other side ; 

The child shall shriek when he sees me fall 

In grotesque columns upon the wall; 

The mother turns pale when deformed and wild, 
She sees the dark image of her child. 

My Shadows shall fall when the night is high— 
When the moon rides forth in the star-lit sky; 
Dark and deadly my form shall lay, 

When the sun shines in the meridian day ; 
When the morn is young, or the eve comes on, 
Pll creep in my length o’er the grassy lawn; 
Descend in my might from the flying cloud, 

And lay on the glorious earth like a shroud; 

Pili on thy every footstep attend, 

And the Light with the shadow shall ever blend.” 


And there it lies, and it pierces deep, 

When the heart of man in the light would sleep; 

Like the spirit upon the Jewish king, 

It broods a dark and a deadly thing: 

It comes when affliction bows the soul, 

And self creeps in on the sacred whole; 

When the soul would ascend on the wings of prayer, 
The world, like darkness, is mingling there ; 

When, thirsting, we seek bright wisdom’s way, 

Like a pall it hangs across our way ; 

In the hour of mirth, when the heart is glad, 

The cheek turns pale and the eye grows sad. 

Young beauty was whirling in giddy maze— 

I sought in her passion-lit eye to gaze ; 

But there flitied a Shadow of sorrow and gloom— 

*T was the Shadow of Death—twas the blight of the tomb 


I saw a beautiful child at play— 

Her eye was bright and her step was gay; 

But e’en as she moved on her glittering way, 
The Shadows of Death before her lay; 

They crept o’er her wasted form’s repose, 

And stole from her blooming cheek the rose; 
They hid in the folds of her sunny hair, 

And dampness and mildew gathered there ; 
They fel) on her spirit all buoyant and gay, 
And crushed and blighted that spirit lay ; 

But she raised to heaven her streaming eyes, 
And faith shone bright in the cloudless skies. 
The light that descended in that bright ray, 
Chased the Shadows of Death away; 

But they gathered again, round her early tomb, 
And they hang there still in sorrow and gloom. 
Yes! sin, and sorrow and death and care, 

Are the shadows that haunt and that frighten us here; 
But there is a region beyond the tomb, 

Where falls no shadow, where comes no gloom: 
Oh! when shall the weary spirit arise 

To the shadowless land beyond the skies! 
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A SONG.—WHEN FIRST I SAW THEE. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Wuen first I saw thee, to my breast 
LovE came—a not unwelcome guest: 
From thy sweet eyes I saw him dart— 
Those eyes! the portals of thy heart. 
Indeed it seemeth strange that he 


Should leave his home to dwell with me: 
Yet I the little rover keep 
Within my bosom, soft and deep. 

VOL. xxx.—12 


Must I for him the cage unbar 

To plume his wings and haste afar? 
Oh, say not “yes,” delicious maid; 
But rather grant thy gentle aid 

To keep the pretty prisoner where 
He cannot sport in Freedom’s air; 
Or only be allowed to flee 

From thee and back again to me. 








THE INCONVENIENCE OF BEING 


INVISIBLE. 


BY Cc. F. HOFFMAN. 













Y fair friend Emily 
‘D , is certainly 
a very amiable girl, 
but since her trip to 
Mackinaw and the 
Manitoulin islands, 
& summer or two 
ago, her frequent at- 
tempts to practise the diablerie of an Indian medi- 
cine-man have made her rather unpopular with her 
old friends of both sexes. 

The feats of these aboriginal jugglers, curious 
and unaccountable as they are, would set but illy 
upon a woman even if successful; while their fail- 
ure, when attempted, make her positively ridicu- 
lous, if not, indeed, offensive. In fact, I know of 
no more absurd and unfeminine position, of the most 
exceptionable kind of blue-stockingism, than for a 
young woman to arrogate the power of tracing the 
principles of natural philosophy in the mountebank 
tricks of a savage—tricks which Mr. Cass, School- 
craft, and other explorers, have, indeed, confessed 
savoured of something like magic, while they dis- 
missed them with due contempt for their performers. 
I can conceive, I say, no more unfeminine waste of 
ingenuity than the attempt to philosophize upon 
these barbarous mysteries, unless it be the most 
exceptionable conduct of Miss Emily in attempting 
to experiment upon them practically. 

I may seem severe, but I do hate what is called 
**an enterprising woman !” 

How Miss Emily obtained the ayong-o-wayou, 
or invisible mantle, from the Ojibbiway juggler, I 
am unable to say. The only other specimen of 
this singular article ever brought within the scope 
of civilization, is supposed to be that in the museum 
of St. Petersburg, upon which Von Stoffhoff, the 
famous Russian chemist, has. written so ingenious 
an essay. The texture of this singular fabric, as the 
general reader is probably aware, is so prepared, 
chemically, as not to refract the rays of natural light. 
They do not pass through, as is the case with glass 
and some other vitreous substances, nor are they 
reflected as by the metals and other opaque bodies, 
but glance off entirely. The fabric, which is of a 
brownish-gray or asbestos colour, it is well known, 
loses its invisibility the instant the flame of a lamp, 
candle, or most probably any other artificial light 
is brought near it. It hgs been averred, too, that 
when wet, the ayong-o-wayou loses its invisible 
property. 

“* Dear George,” said Emily, mentally, ‘‘I will 
be near you at that breakfast party to-morrow 
morning. You have laughed so at my Lake Su- 
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perior fever, as you call it, that I feel as if I hada 
perfect right to prove in any way the potency of 
the Ojibbiway lore I have there learned. I will 
be near you, but invisible; and if, perchance, you 
jest with that rude Tom Vantimar about my cre- 
dulous enthusiasm, I will turn the laugh upon you 
hereafter in a manner that cannot but startle.’? 
With this determination in her head, young 
Emily could scarcely sleep from impatience to put 
the project in execution. ‘‘ Would George ridicule 
her behind her back? How could she think such 
a thing of him! He was, to be sure, ‘a great 
teaze,’ but George was incapable of that. No, 
he would rather be likely to check the disrespect of 
others. But would others mention her name with 
disrespect? Who would be these? Would they 
talk of her at all? Men always talk of women 
when alone together—certainly they do. What 
subject could be more interesting? They would 
talk of their acquaintance; she was included in 


that. They must mention her—but how? ‘ List- 
eners hear no good of themselves.’ Ah, I never 





thought. Is this honourable thus to steal ? 
Pshaw, ’tis only a joke!” 

The morning has come ; the enterprising Miss 
Emily, wrapped in her invisible mantle, has suc- 
ceeded in getting out of her father’s house without 
much difficulty. She has walked rapidly to Wash- 
ington Square, and, all out of breath, is standing 
on the steps of Mr. ****’s, where the dejeuner a 
la fourchette is to be given. How in the world is 
she to get in? 

Reader, you think this a very simple matter— 
I know you do, because you confound invisibility 
with impalpability. You think Miss Emily might 
have gone through the keyhole. But not so. 

The steps had that morning been freshly washed 
with Croton. Poor Emily’s thin shoes were soon 
thoroughly damp. It was most imprudent to re- 
main standing there. Yet she could not ring. She 
might, indeed, have rung, and glanced invisibly by 
the servant as he opened the door, but Emily did 
not think of this; she must stand there for a chance 
occasion for it to open. 

The clock struck ten. A formal-looking gen- 
tleman hurried up the steps as if too late. He 
rang the street-bell eagerly, and turned round to 
scrape the mud from his boots. The door was at 
that moment opened, and Emily made her way 
into the hall, followed by the formal-looking guest. 

Stupid man !—how long he takes to dispose of 
his old-fashioned surtout; he wears India-rubbers, 
too, and the servant must draw them off for him. 
Will he never have done smoothing his hair before 
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the little mirror in the cloak-stand? But now he 
does, at last, move toward the breakfast-room. 
Emily presses forward, and the servant, in his 
officious flourishes to throw open the door for the 
stranger, treads upon her toes as she is in the act 
ef gliding in before him. Poor girl, she dare not 
cry out, and she nearly faints with pain suppressed. 


She recoils backward into the hall, and the door of 


the breakfast-room is closed upon her. 

Alack for poor Miss Emily! Shall she abandon 
her design and beat a retreat?) There seems now 
to be a chance to do so with safety. And how 
very disagreeable is that draft of air coming up 
from the kitchen;—but no, it heralds a servant 
with a izesh plate of muffins. He opens the break- 
fast-room door, and Emily, by a bold effort, suc- 
ceeds in squeezing herself into the room after him. 
The flurry of her spirits at finding herself now 
actually in the midst of a gay party of bachelors, 
is at first almost too much for her. She throws 
herself on a sofa, and secure in her invisibility, 
does not hesitate to recline at length for a few 
moments to recover from her fatigue. 

** Jim, that’s a famous spaniel of yours,’ said 
** What .the 
deuce is he smelling about by that sofa??? 

(Poor Emily was always a great favourite with 
dogs.) 

“‘How oddly he acts; the fellow is certainly 
puzzled about something,” cried Jim, looking at 
him through his eye-glass. ‘‘ Jump up, my good 
dog.”” 

The dog did jump up, and so did Emily, while 
the little dashing spaniel, encountering her rising 
person, was thrown by the shock fairly into the lap 
of the formal-looking gentleman before mentioned. 

** Doctor, *pon my soul, I ask your pardon for 
my dog; never knew any thing so extraordinary 
in my life. See him now—see him now. Seek 
it, boy—seek it. What under the sun can he be 
after ?”’ 

‘*T'he animal, in my opinion, is going mad,” 
‘There is no species of tetanus, 


one of the young bloods to another. 


said the doctor. 
no malady, in fact, of which I have such a horror 
as that miscalled hydrophobia.”’ 

‘*Pshaw, my dear doctor; he is only getting a 
fit, at best, which pups of his high blood are very 
subject to.”’ 

‘For God’s sake, then, turn the brute out,’? 
cried Stoppleton Casey, helping himself to a slice 
of pate de fois gras. ‘‘If you will waste such 
truffles as these upon a dog, you ought to expect 
that he would go ——” 

‘« Where we shall never find his master till he 
changes his tailor,’ interrupted Hamilton Fitz 
Quirk ,—*“‘ viz.: into @ fit.” 

‘‘George, my dear fellow,” said another, ‘I 
thought we were to have neither women, smoking 
or punning at this breakfast.’’ 

‘“« Women— women!’ shouted three or four 
voices. 

‘*Where the deuce did that little shoe come 
from, to make its way into George’s quarters ?”? 
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** Shoe—a lady’s shoe !—where, where ?”’ 

**There—there under the sofa. Look at it— 
look for yourself, old fellow.” 

** A woman’s shoe, and a devilish pretty one,” 
cried George, taking it up. 

Poor Emily felt herself blushing scarlet. The 
shoe had slipped off in her encounter with the spa- 
niel, and once withdrawn from beneath her veil of 
invisibility, it, of course, became perceptible. 

** Gentlemen,” said Stoppleton Casey, ‘‘ I move 
we resolve ourselves at once into a committee of 
the whole, to investigate the history of this shoe and 
ascertain its real owner.’ 

“*Owner,” cried Vantimar; ‘‘ why, ’tis plain 
it must have escaped from the doctor’s pocket when 
he sprung out of the way of that crazy spaniel. 
There certainly was no shoe there when we sat 
down to breakfast.” 

‘*My pocket, Mr. Vantimar! I assure you, 
sir, and I would have every gentleman present 
made aware that ——”? 

‘* That ’tis the shoe of your pretty patient, Miss 
Emily D ,? said Casey, significantly. ‘‘ Look 
here, boys, here’s her name written in it by the 
Parisian shoemaker—‘ Mlle Emilie D——.’ Bar- 
ry, that cur of yours is worth something, after all.” 

“*Yes, he can find the ‘foot-prints which, per- 
haps, another’ might miss without his help. Bless 
me, George, why do you look so pale ?”? 

‘** Pshaw, I’m not pale.” 

‘** No, you are scarlet now; but that gives more 
colour tothe thing, you know.” 

‘** Faugh, I’m sick of being quizzed about Emily 
Yet I did fancy her once as much as any 





D—. 
fellow.” 

** Once, quotha, ‘ Fanny was younger than she 
is now, agd prettier, of course.’ ” 

‘* Prettier—no, by Heavens! I never saw that 
girl look better than she did just after her trip to 
the Lakes; but I couldn’t go her Indian necro- 
mancy and metaphysics. She ought to turn au- 
thor; that’s all she’s now fit for.” 

‘*T wish she would, by Jupiter, and write some 
men articles for the magazines. One half the 
males that scribble for them hold the pens of inva- 
lid chambermaids.”? 

‘* Yes, and one half the women write like ad- 
venturous waiters.” 

‘*That’s what I call the Pecksnifian school of 
kitchen literature,” cried Fitz Quirk, ‘‘ combining 
the fashionable vivacity of a tailor’s apprentice 
with the candle-end-saving morality of a clergy- 
man’s housekeeper.”’ 

‘* Capital—capital!” said Casey. ‘‘If either of 
you three had put any thing as good in all those 
articles which have been ‘ respectfully declined’ by 
the magazines, Graham and Godey would cer- 
tainly have published you.” 

‘* But their poor treacle would never have turned 
into such good vinegar if it had not been set aside 
to stand over,’? whispered the doctor. 

‘* George, is that Emily’s likeness in Godey’s 


; last fashion plate ¢” 
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‘No. Is it yours?” 

‘* Mine? I mean the silly-looking girl standing 
wp with a parasol in her hand.” 

‘*T mean the same.”’ 

** But what a figure Emily would make for a 
fashion plate,’? pursued the same familiar young 
gentleman, who, obtuse to the double check he had 
already received, thought that the essence of wit 
still lay in ill nature. 

‘** Miss Emily,” said George, laying the empha- 
sis where he thought it belonged, in a discussion 
that seemed fast becoming too free—‘‘ Miss Emily 
D——, sir ?”? 

** Poh—poh, George, don’t get up your dignity ; 
bere’s the doctor just breathed a sigh as deep ad 

‘““A sigh? I haven’t sighed,’ replied the 
literal doctor, laying down his muffin. 

“I heard a sigh, by Jupiter ;—and there’s ano- 
ther,’’ cried the familiar gentleman. 

‘* Jim, ’tis that confounded dog under the table.’’ 








** Not it. Veto was sent out of the room half 
an hour ago. Barry, what are you doing with that 
shoe ?”? 


‘*>Pon my soul, do you know I think it feels 
warm inside?’’ said Barry, with a keen gaze, 
which he tried not to make significant. 

‘The shoe, I believe, belongs to the doctor,” 
said the young host, with ill-suppressed vexation. 
As George spoke, he was in the act of passing it 
to him he believed the favoured owner. ‘The im- 
pulsive Emily rushed between them, and striking 
the shoe to the floor with an invisible blow, burst 
into tears. 

‘* That’s a poor practical joke, dashing the shoe 
from my hand, whoever did it,’? said Vantimar, 
with a degree of temper that was not in the best 
of taste. : 

‘*No one touched you that I saw,’ 
** Throw that shoe 


, 


exclaimed 
several voices, simultaneously. 
nto the corner, George, and don’t be studying the 
prismatic colours in that drop of hot water upon 
your hand.” 

‘* My tears must, indeed, be an enigma to him,” 
thought Emily, while in another moment she and 
her shoe were equally forgotten subjects. 

Facts, fancies, the results of thought without 
its elaborations—things suggestive, merely, that 
would produce their conclusions in other companies 
—things conclusive, which had been suggested 
elsewhere, with reference of the slightest kind to 
things well known, and the absence of all painful 
attempt to prove things not yet fully adopted nor 
become a part of the atmospheric opinion of so- 
cirety—often a brisk difference of sentiment, but 
brief as it was brisk, and invariably shading off by 
some instant though apparently natural turn of the 
subject. ‘These were the conversational features 
that redeemed the careless rattle of Emily’s gay 
friends with something of elegance. But there 
was hard!y enough of that polished mechanism of 
social intercourse to compensate for the absence of 
all earnestness. The empire of fashion is, within 
itself, a republic of tact, where talent, though ad- 
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mitted, is always suspected as an aristocrat, while 
people who betray that they have souls are looked 
upon as monarchists in disguise. Emily’s friend, 
George, who had a soul, and consequently too 
strong individuality of character to be a complete 
man of tact, seemed awfully bored at last with 
this demi-intellectual slip-slop. 

** Fitz Quirk, do sing us a song,” said he. 

** A song at this hour of the day ?” 

‘* Yes, a song; there’s a piano behind you.” 

**Zounds, man, I should as soon think of drink- 
ing as of singing before dinner. I?ll take a cigar, 
though, George.”’ 

** And so will I,’ quoth the doctor. ‘‘I always 
relish a cigar after my coffee, morning or evening.”’ 

** Doctor alive, ’tis not the coffee—’tis the virgin 
freshness of a man’s mouth that commends a cigar 
at this hour—’tis the roseate and maiden smoke of 
the day—tis like . What the devil’s that? 
Look !” 

** What?” 

** Look—look there !” 

‘* Where ?—where ? 

** Look, I tell you! 
again! By Heavens, gentlemen 

** Are you ill, Fitz Quirk ?” 

‘* What’s the matter with him ?” 

“Til? No. You saw it, doctor—you must 
have seen it! ‘That lighted paper of yours before 
you touched your cigar with it éd 

‘*A lighted paper! What, all this commoiion 
about an albrimetta ?”’ 

** Pshaw, not the paper itself—but surely some 
of you must have seen what its flare revealed ? 
That arm—a woman’s arm ” 

** Was it bare, Fitz Quirk ?”’ 

‘*T am not jesting, gentlemen, I assure you I 
am not jesting. Plain as the gloved hand in yon- 
der portrait, | saw a female wrist and fore-arm 
glancing between me and the doctor. I saw it on 
the instant he lifted the blazing paper, and it va- 
nished on the instant that the paper was extin- 





What ?” 
*Tis gone—no, there °tis 
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guished !”” 
** This is too absurd !’? cried one. 
**Doctor, do you carry portions of a ‘ subject’ 
about with you ?”? laughed another. 
‘* Light another cigar, Fitz, and try again if you 
can quote appositely— 
‘I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons———’ 


What’s that ?”’ 
‘* Some beggar-woman weeping in the passage.”? 
‘*Upon my word, I really thought the sound 
was in this room, and was about to give the other 
part of the quotation— 


‘I hear a voice you cannot hear!’ 


And there again !—that broken sob! There is— 
there must be some ventriloquist amongst us !”’ 
**T hear it.” 
**So do I.” 
** So do not I,’? quoth the doctor. 
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‘* Now it has ceased. Be silent, gentlemen, for 
a@ moment, and you will all hear it.’ 

There was perfect silence for a few moments, 
and then a long, deep and suppressed sigh, as from 
one who had been holding the breath or restoring 
emotion with great difficulty—a sigh that sounded 
like the gasps of pain, was plainly audible. 

** Capital—capital. Fellows, we certainly have 
a ventriloquist among us—a ventriloquist, and a 
good one. I never heard a better. But I’ll bet 
I'll find out which one of you it is.” 

** Done—a hat,”’? said Quirk. 

**>Tis Fitz Quirk himself,’ said Vantimar. 

‘** Another hat upon that,” rejoined Fitz. 

**Done,”’ cried Vantimar. ‘‘ George shall be 
umpire.”’ 

** Agreed ; 
matter.”’ 

‘* Faith, I don’t see that that same is to be done 


soon determine the 


and I will 


80 easily.” 

** Will you obey me ?” 

** All—all.”? 

‘*Then, gentlemen, you will please, all of you, 
except Fitz Quirk, to step into the entry for a few 
moments.”’ 

Emily’s heart now beat so audibly to her own 
ears, she feared its pulsations must be heard by 
others. She well knew the acuteness and inge- 
nuity of George, and it was one of his peculiarities 
of character that some sportive exigency like the 
present would often call out a shrewdness and ac- 
tivity of mind worthy of a much more important 
occasion. He had now evidently set his heart 
upon probing the mystery, and with all his keen 
faculties upon the alert, how should Emily escape 
exposure—an exposure so horribly mortifying at 
the hands of the man whom she most esteemed! 

The door closed after the retiring party. George 
and Fitz Quirk stood there alone, as they thought, 
in breathless silence. 

‘« Fitz, the thing is settledalready. You are the 
ventriloquist, old fellow ;—I heard that same gasp- 
ing or suppressed sigh from yonder corner of the 
room.”’ 

‘* And so did I,” rejoined the other, as pale as 
ashes. ‘‘I heard it, too, George; but by Heavens 
it was not I who made the sound!” 

George fixed his eye keenly upon him for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘I believe you, Fitz,”’ he said, at length. 
‘*The real practitioner must be using the key-hole. 
I will discover him yet. Pray you withdraw, and 
let the others, each man separately, take your 
place alone in this room with me.” 

Ah, Miss Emily, how did thy heart fail thee at 
this moment! How couldst thou hope to conceal 
its palpitations when this arrangement should leave 
thee alone with thy admirer? 

Poor Emily was, in fact, upon the point of faint- 
ing outright, and as the gentlemen had their backs 
toward her, she did not hesitate to seize upon some 
cologne that stood upon a nest-table in the corner, 
and bathe her temples with it. A few drops of the 


liquid fell upon her invisible mantle, and the places 
12* 
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thus spotted became, of course, at once visible. 
They were seen by Fitz Quirk as he turned to 
leave the room. 

‘* George,” he exclaimed, pausing as he laid his 
hand upon the door, ‘‘ what is that gray substance 
hanging like dots in the air yonder ?”’ 

** Where ?”? 

‘* There by the window.” 

A stream of sunshine from the parting clouds 
poured at that moment between the drapery of the 
curtain. 

‘* * Motes in the sunshine,’ *? quoth George. 

‘* Thundering big motes,” cried his companion. 
‘* Yet they must have been motes, too,’ said he, a 
moment afterwards, ‘‘for they seemed to lose 
themselves as they passed downward into shadow.” 

They had, indeed, ‘‘ passed downward,” for 
Emily, unable longer to keep her feet, had sank 
upon the floor. ‘‘ Could I but get away “rom these 
men, this room, this house,’? she cried, in her 
heart, ‘‘never—never again should curiosity be- 
tray me into so painful, so unworthy a position.” 

The door at that moment stood wide open. The 
gentlemen were talking eagerly about the readiest 
and fairest means of detecting the ventriloquial 
mystery which puzzled them. Emily, with cha- 
racteristic decision, seized the opportunity, and 
passing through the midst of the group, dashed 
instantly into the entry. She could now breathe 
more freely. The first and most important step of 
her enfranchisement was obtained; but how is she 
to secure the others. There are yet two more 
doors to be opened before she can reach the street. 
Well, she must bide her time—somebody or other 
must soon pass in or out; and, in extremity, she 
will even venture upon the noise of opening the 
doors, and fly as best she may. She must wait, 
however, till those horrid men have seated them- 
selves again in the breakfast-room before she at- 
tempts the latter. 

Poor, dainty little Emily, there is no chair in 
this inner hall, and she is so short that it is very 
difficult to seat herself on the refrigerator, yet on 
that convenience she is compelled at last to cool 
her nerves and rest those weary little limbs of hers. 

‘* Well, well—try me, try me,” exclaimed a 
voice, just as she had seated herself, and in that 
moment a man was thrust out of the breakfast- 
room by his laughing comrades; ‘‘try it any way 
you please,” said he, holding the handle of the 
door fora moment. ‘‘I will go into the entry for 
fifteen minutes, and leave all you in the room, 
since you have thus decided. But, by Jupiter, you 
won't - 

At that moment the door was shut upon him by 
those within. He turned round, and George, him- 
self was standing within three feet of Emily! 

**Keep away from the door, old fellow,” said a 
voice within. ‘‘ Honour bright, remember.”’ 

‘* Honour bright it is,*? echoed George. ‘‘ You’ll 
find me sitting on the refrigerator.” 

Heavens! what a narrow escape was that for 
little Emily, as, speaking thus, he leaped up and 
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seated himself by her side !—yes, by her side, lady 
reader! Can you conceive any thing more unsen- 
timental ?7—any thing, in fact, more positively in- 
elegant? ‘I'wo lovers—fashionable lovers—poetical 
lovers—yes, two lovers, both fashionable and po- 
etical, in the badly-lighted inner and lower hall of 
‘‘a basement house,” sitting téte-a-téte upon a 
refrigerator ! 

What will they do? I mean, what will Emily 
do? ‘That’s the question —that’s it, exactly. 
What did they do ?—that is, what did Emily do? 
*Tis the lady who always does on these occasions. 
The gentleman is generally done. —— 
What did she do? Why, what would you do, 
ma’am, under similar circumstances? I ask you, 
Miss Reader, because no one knows better than 
yourself the irresistible powers of your sex—no 
one can more gracefully practise the wondrous tact 
of exercising those powers with a winningness to 
which every one of us must succumb. You think 
I flatter, but I do not. No, lovely reader, had you 
and I been seated there on that refrigerator—had 
you thrown yourself upon my——. 

Pshaw! what did Emily do ? 
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“Dor” 
fidence ! 

Well, how could that mend the matter ? 

How stupid! My dear madam, was there ever 
a bachelor that couldn’t be flattered out of his wits 
and his freedom, if a woman can once persuade 
him that her extravagance of conduct is called out 
by him only of created men?—that since Adam 
there never was another man, and till kingdom- 
come, never will be another who could touch the 
very tip of the glove of the little finger of his soul? 

Yes, but to make a man believe that when a 
young lady, under the impulse of curiosity, so far 
forgets propriety that " 

Pardon the interruption, my dear madam, but I 
must hasten to wash the ink from my fingers, and 
dress for the wedding of my friend, ‘‘ George 
***** Esq., to Miss Emily ,»? all which 
Dr. Taylor is to solemnize at Grace Church, at 
ten precisely. One word, though, at parting. We 
are to have a dejeuner a la fourchette afterwards, 
and I will seize some opportunity of learning how 
they got off that refrigerator! 


Why, she took George into her con- 
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BY JOHN FIELD, 


“Desire shall fail..—Ecct. xm. 5. 


On! now my heart beats wildly 
As the flutter of the breeze, 

And my song goes out as idly 
As the bird’s among the trees; 

I’ve heard them tell of sorrow, 
But I never felt its sway— 

And I look that each to-morrow 
Shall be even as to-day. 


The joy of youth is on me, 
Its blithesomeness is mine,— 
And the voice of Love hath won me 
To worship at her shrine: 
I gaze on Beauty’s features 
Till my charmed spirit whirls, 
And I deem them God's best creatures— 
Those bright and loving girls. 


The breeze that sweeps the mountains— 
It is so wild and free— 

And the sparkling of the fountains, 
They are a joy to me; 

The streamlet’s voice of gladness— 
The bird that sweetly sings— 

Oh! earth hath nought of sadness 
In all her wondrous things. 


They think that I am changing— 
That my heart is growing cold,— 
That my spirit is not ranging 
As it was wont of old; 


But they know not hew it leapeth 
To the music of the breeze— 

Or when the daylight sleepeth 
Upon the golden trees. 


When the glorious day is ending, 
And the stars come forth above, 
They see not who are bending 
From their azure thrones of love; 
But I hear their solemn voices 
Float through the silent sky— 
And my spirit, it rejoices 
When I see them gliding by. 


They are hovering ever round me— 
It is this that makes me glad; 

For, like a spell they’ve bound me, 
And my heart cannot be sad; 

They breathe their soothing numbers 
Like music in my ear, 

And they watch above my slumbers— 
I have nothing to fear. 


Oh, when Life's ills assail me— 
When youthful friends are dead— 
When all desire shall fail me, 
And every hope has fled,— 
When my heart of life is weary, 
I would no longer stay;— 
Though the grave be dark and dreary, 
It opes an endless day. 























COSTU.ME. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


T is a pity we are so limited in 
costume. No word is more pre- 
valent than becoming, and no 
idea more commonly violated. 
As regards the dress of our own 
sex, I do not remember to have 
met a single exception to the 
feeling of its almost entire deficiency, 
both in elegance and adaptation. ‘The 
vest, cloak and robe de chambre, are the 
only articles of male toilet that have any 
pretension to grace. It would be curious 
to ascertain the original idea and psycho- 
logical history of the hat. There never was an item 
of dress invented so significant of utilitarianism. 
Its formal and inflexible shape, dark hue and hope- 
less individuality, convey the notion of selfishness 
and citizenship. A hat is essentially anti-chivalric. 
It is useful to wave and hurra with, and to collect 
votes and money, and abridge the play of hearts 
of courtesy—for a touch upon its rim is deemed 
abundant salutation by the English and Americans. 
There is something very indicative of character in 
a hat and the manner in which it is worn. A de- 






murely-shaped crown and flat brim give an air of 


respectability to many a ‘‘ landless resolute,”’ while 
a slight lateral inclination imparts a look of dare- 
devilism even to a clerical physiognomy. Broad- 
brims seem to chasten the temper, or, at least, its 
expression—as in the Quakers; and very narrow, 
curling ones, denote pertness. Hatters should have 
a peculiarly nice sense of the appropriate. Non- 
conformity may, with singular justice, be indulged 
in relation to this particular of costume. It is quite 
absurd to wear hats of one model, unless the dis- 
similarities of faces and heads can be abolished. 

I remember two anecdotes of hats, which each 
in its way may serve to redeem the article in the 
imagination of its enemies. Some years ago, a 
famous duellist lived at the principal hotel of Ham- 
burg. He was forever seeking quarrels, and always 
shot his man. One successful method of giving 
offence was to come in late to-dinner and abuse 
some unlucky stranger who had inadvertently ap- 
propriated his chair. A gentleman newly arrived 
was warned of this as he was about to seat himself 
in the bully’s place. He calmly heard his feats of 
blood described, and glancing at the chair, inquired 
—‘‘Is this his hat, too??? On being answered af- 
firmatively, he deliberately threw it in the fire, and 
appropriating the seat, went coolly on with his 
dinner. When the hero arrived and listened to the 
facts, he quietly withdrew, thinking such an ad- 
versary must have skill equal to his daring. The 


other incident refers to an old man remarkable for 
his integrity, who wore the same hat so long that 
it became a proverb with his neighbours. At last 
he was seen one Saturday afternoon going home 
with a new hat on. The next morning all the 
fences in the vicinity bore the inscription—‘‘ John 
Green has got a new hat!? A _ co:npassionate 
friend went to the old man and informed him of 
this ridicule, offering to have the inscriptions erased 
ere he made his appearance again in the streets. 
** No,” said the honest economist; ‘‘ go and add— 
‘And it is paid for!’ ” 

Byron’s friend, Matthews, used to pay a shilling 
at an eating house in London, for the privilege of 
dining with his hat on—a mania none but an Eng- 
lishman could have experienced. 

The discomfort which hats occasion tall people 
are neither few nor small. _ Such as are obliged to 
frequent omnibuses and cabins, have especial need 
of aserene temper. There are so many fabrics of 
which caps may be made, and such a scope for 
taste in their design, that I marvel that good sense, 
to say nothing of a love of beauty, has not long 
ago introduced them to general use. Ophelia’s 
minute description of Hamlet’s wild bearing 
reaches its climax thus—‘‘ his doublet all embraced, 
his hat upon his head;’’ but the sentiment attached 
to hats is incidental, not intrinsic. ‘They serve as 
effective back-grounds for symbolizing liberty in 
the form of a cockade; and poor Benedick’s smooth 
beaver evinced that his sturdy affections were con- 
quered at last. ‘‘If he be not in love with some 
woman,” says Claudio, ‘‘ there is no believing in 
old signs :—he brushes his hat o’mornings.”’ 

The flowing drawers of the Turks are emi- 
nently worthy of imitation by civilized society— 
and why should we not substitute the blouse for 
the frock-coat? Grace, comfort and economy, 
would all be promoted by the change; and the 
same garment of finer texture or richer hue—to say 
nothing of a little tasteful embroidery by fair hands 
—might become an excellent costume for special 
and féstive occasions. Worldly-wise Polonius 
says, ‘‘ The apparel oft denotes the man.” Alas! 
since the frank days of Queen Bess, how has the 
tyranny of public opinion tended to make this 
maxim obsolete! Costume, I suppose, will only 
be reformed, like diet and the Indians, by associa- 
tion. Phalanxes of innovators will turn out in 
new garments and keep up each other’s moral 
courage in wearing a moustache or ruffles— by ex- 
ample. Independence in this regard is always 
deemed coxcombical, especially in this republic. 
Beggars, chimney-sweepers, and, now and then, 
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an oriental figure in our sea-ports, alone give any 
vivacious colouring to the streets. A fine winter, 
American day, however, exbibits a dahlia-variety 
of hues when ladies are at their noon promenade. 
Abroad, it would seem as if ingenious people 
sought indemnity for political restrictions by dress- 
ing to please themselves. Art continually re- 
proaches us on this subject. Why are Vandyke’s 
unknown portraits so attractive? Simply because 
they are picturesque. ‘The most expressive face 
loses much of its essential meaning when trans- 
ferred to canvas, on account of the stock and 
dress-coat on which it is mounted. The limited 
privileges of mankind on the score of raiment are 
but typical of the monotony which society in this 
age seems to have entailed on life. It is in good 
taste that black is the accredited colour, for doubt- 
less it is the best fitted to subdue all inequalities of 
form, and is associated with the idea of simplicity 
and dignity — qualities most appropriate to man- 
hood. It is rather in the style than the hue of our 
garments that we require change; and this not to 
minister to courtly fopperies, but for the sake of 
making dress like manner—an expression of the 
mind, and the machinery like the mysteries of life 
—poetical. 

It is pleasant to recognize the comparative free- 
dom of the gentler sex in relation tocostume. The 
anomalies to which they are liable spring, not as 
with us, from restriction, but license. ‘There are 
considerations touching dress in women that go 
deeper than taste. This is, no doubt, a grand re- 
quisite for the lady—a sense of the appropriate— 
one of the rarest and most indefinable instincts; a 
recognition in apparel of what society demands in 
one of her position; harmony of colours; adapta- 
tion to form, complexion, circumstances, and even 
character. These various elements, constituting 
both taste and tact, appear in the attire as well as 
the behaviour of what we call a perfect lady. But 
in addition to these ideas, and far above and be- 
neath them, there is the sentiment of dress, the 
associations connecting it—not wiih society, which 
is the proper arena of the lady, but with the friend 
and the lover, the intrinsic sphere of the woman. 
A first-rate modiste can explain and apply the phi- 
losophy of dress, regarded as a conventional aid to 
success in l.ie; but it requires deeper affinities to 
feel the many delicate and beautiful relations of 
this subject, which enter the heart through the 
imagination. The most obvious and striking fact 
in this view, is that simplicity triumphs over 
magnificence; nature, as usual, where the terms 
are even, takes the palm from art. To a man 
who has a genuine appreciation of the sex, a mind 
to perceive every latent grace and a heart to che- 
rish and forbear, as only nobleness and devotion 
can, all the tricks and detailed splendour of costume 
are @ positive annoyance. The reason clearly is, 


that they are so many barriers and ceremonious 
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obstacles between him and the mind and heart 


with which he would commune. They painfully 
remind him that the being who has awakened his 
interest, it matters not whether as a genius, a 
beauty, or simply as a woman, is the creature, 
more or less, of society, and that she is in some 
degree moulded by conventional influences. The 
idea is thus suggested that her true nature is some- 
what perverted; she has adapted hezself habitually, 
perhaps, to the world. Now, as the goal of all 
real feeling is truth and sympathy, urging the mind 
to track its fellow, the soul to claim its kindred— 
elaborate dress being a thing of artifice and osten- 
tation, seems to put off confidence and intimacy, 
to postpone true communion, and keep the exter- 
nal condition of society constantly in memory. 
‘*Women,” says a late writer, ‘‘ only dress to gra- 
tify men of gallantry; for the lover is always best 
pleased with the simple garb.” Hence it is that 
the most common and available personal ornaments 
are the most endearing. They have associations 
distinct from fashion. ‘Thus, a veil suggests in- 
numerable ideas, especially the sanctity of prefer- 
ence, the reserve which keeps the soul’s temple 
closed but to one presence. ‘The mezzano, as worn 
by every class of Genoese women, affects the 
stranger like a romance of youth. Yet it is but a 
simple embroidered handkerchief of white muslin, 
worn loosely upon the head. The most elegant 
bonnet never can equal the graceful simplicity of 
this head-dress for a brunette. To figures of a 
certain mould the boddice is remarkably adapted, 
yet it is essentially the dress of a southern peasant. 
The truth is, that female costume, regarded as a 
matter of feeling, resolves itself chiefly into the 
arraying of the head and neck. It is compara- 
tively unimportant of what fabric a robe is com- 
posed, so that it fits the shape. I have seen many 
women who appear better in calico than silk. It 
is to the little inexpensive details that fancy clings. 
Trent collars are infinitely more winsome than a 
priceless necklace; and a plain cap of lace, or hair 
simply arranged, hath a sweet meaning never ra- 
diated from diamond coronets. Jean Paul says— 
‘* Nothing can embellish a beautiful face more than 
a narrow band that indicates a small wound drawn 
crosswise over the brow.”’ 

Now, Richter was a man beloved of women as 
few men are, because he was a man of passion, 
intellect and feeling combined. He was attract- 
ed through love, not vanity. He did not alone 
blindly idolize, but gave the objects of his regard 
the full advantage of his wisdom and the sincere 
overflowings of his tenderness. I have no doubt 
that his notion of a ‘‘ narrow band drawn crosswise 
over the brow,” is the result of association. It 
certainly would not prove universally becoming. 
No; good Jean loved some woman with a small 
wound on her forehead, and thenceforth the head- 
band was charming to his eye. 
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WORDS ADAPTED TO A GERMAN AIR: 
BY J. T. 8S. SULLIVAN 
EXPRESSLY FOR GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


MUSIC BY HIMMEL. 
DUETT FOR SOPRANO AND BARITONO. 
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‘ “Taoven with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 

Do I take part; the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance: they being penitent, 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further.” 


Nodoubtthe conjuring Prospero felt much complacency 
of mind when he came to the magnanimous resolution not 
to inflict on his former persecutors, already “ distraught” 
or “brimful of sore dismay,” any more of those fearful 
bursts of the “tempest” of his wrath. And there is a mag- 
nanimity in his thoughts and feelings thet wins exceedingly 
on the heart of the reader. We feel an admiration, min- 
gled with terror, it is true, but more exalted on that very 
account, while the “ wronged duke” is enumerating what 
he has done. These deeds were no modern sleight-of-hand 
tricks, either, it must be confessed, but such feats of power 
as would have immortalized a magician under the reign 
of Haroun Alraschid himself, that is, if Prospero may be 
credited when he boldly avers, 


“T have bedimmed 
The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous winds, 
And, ’twixt the green seas and the azure vault 
Set roaring war: to the dread, rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt: the strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake, and, by the spurs, plucked up 
The pine and cedar: graves, at my command, 
Have waked their sleepers!” 


But our admiration of his magical powers cannot be 
compared with the sympathy we feel in his human, or 
rather heavenly emotions, when he determines to abjure 
his “rough magic,”—“ break his staff,"-—“drown his book,” 
and, forgiving his brother, retire to Milan, where he says, 


“Every third thought shall be my grave.” 


This is the moral of the play; the necessity of forgiving 
our enemies, if we would be at peace with our own hearts, 
is the salutary lesson the great dramatist intended to in- 
culcate. 

The noble-minded man may, for a time, be gratified that 
he has crushed his foes and bowed them in the dust; but 
none, save the mean and cowardly in spirit, will resolve 
to keep them thus trampled in the dust. 

Women shold especially cherish that meek and for- 
giving temper which not only pardons the offence, but 
also the offender. There is no lessening of dignity in this 
kind spirit; on the contrary, the more elevated the station, 
the more lovely does such a merciful disposition appear. 

Mary Boardman and Margaret Crafts were neighbours’ 
children, schoolmates in childhood and companions in 
youth; predestined, as it seemed to be, what it was said 
they were, the dearest friends of each other. And yet 


their intimacy was begun and continued more from pro- 

pinguity and circumstance than sympathy of mind or 

accordance of feeling. Margaret Crafts was handsome 

and cen" and fond of being admired by every one; Mary 
2 


Boardman was amiable and sensible, and solicitous to be 
loved by those she considered worthy of esteem and love. 

There was a young gentleman, Mr. Edward Long, 
whom both these young ladies wished to please—but from 
very different motives. Mary loved him—Margaret loved 
herself. Mary wished to secure his heart, and Margaret 
to gain his admiration. The story would be long if related 
circumstantially, but the abridgment will illustrate the 
moral we wish to enforce, and may be thus told :— 

Margaret Crafts managed to estrange Edward Long 
from Mary, whom he warmly esteemed and was inclined 
to love, had not the witcheries of an artful beauty beguiled 
him of his better judgment. When Margaret had secured 
her victim, she displayed her true character, that of a 
heartless coquet, and rejected with ridicule the offer of 
Edward's hand. telling him, contemptuously, that he had 
better make proposals to Mary Boardman, who, she pre- 
sumed, had never had an offer. Edward, though a strong- 
minded man, was overwhelmed with the mortification of 
such a disappointment, and immediately embarked for 
China, where he had a friend who had offered him a situ- 
ation in a good mercantile firm. 

Poor Mary Boardman had not only her own sorrow of 
heart to endure, but also the grief of knowing that the 
man she still loved in secret, as she had ever done, was 
disappointed and unhappy, for Margaret Crafts made no 
secret of her triumaph—her rejection of the “ respectable” 
Mr. Long. She soon after married a rich man, and began 
a brilliant career in the fashionable world. Still she 
seemed bent on wounding the feelings of her early friend; 
and many and oft-repeated were the slights and affronts 
which Mary Boardman had to endure from Margaret. 
Nor had Mary even the poor privilege of complaining, 
because expressions that are very cruel, and actions de- 
signed to wound, may be so artfully done or said that to 
notice and resent them would subject the sufferer to the 
imputation of jealousy, or the suspicion of growing old- 
maidish. 

Why did Margaret thus dislike and persecute Mary? 
Because Margaret felt that Mary was, morally, her aupe- 
rior, and this ascendency of goodness was a perpetual 
reproach to the fashionable devotee, which she could not 
brook. And then Margaret felt she had injured Mary; 
and those who do the wrong are always implacable ene- 
mies to the injured party. 

Well, seven years passed away, and Edward Long re- 
turned. His complexion was quite bronzed. to be sure, 
and there were wrinkles perceptible around his eyes, and 
a white hair now and then showed itself among his dark 
locks, especially when you stood close beside him. Bu; 
he was a fine-looking man, notwithstanding, and appeared 
a happy one, and had been very successful. But money 
was not the only good he had gained—the experience of 
life had made him a wiser as well as a happier man, and he 
could now appreciate the pure, gentle, unselfish qualities 
of the female heart as of “more worth than rubies,” aye, 
more to be prized than the perfection of outward beauty. 
He married Mary Boardman. What reader has not hoped 
it? Who does not rejoice that he married that sweet) 
affectionate, true woman ? 
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There was one person at the time who did not rejoice : 
it was Margaret. She had always called herself the friend 
of Mary, and yet she was, from envy and vexation, really 
foo ill to attend the wedding. 

Seven years more passed away: the husband of Mar- 
garet had failed, and become a poor, dissipated wretch: 
he abandoned his wife and children. 

Who comforted the deserted wife, listened to her com- 
plaints, and assisted her in all her trials and sufferings? It 
was the early friend—the forgiving, the noble-minded 
Mary. 
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Nore To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
on file for publication :—* A Tribute to my Mother’s Me- 
mory,” “Three Leaves from the Diary of a German Tra- 
veller,” “The Past,” “ Flowers by the Way-side,” “ The 
Professor’s Daughter,” “ The Bird,” “The Poet’s Dream,” 
“The Lily and the Sunbeam,” “ The Chapel,” “ The Bea- 
con.” We must decline the following :—* To——,” “ The 
Moan of the Winds,” “The Church Spire,” “ A Long Sto- 
ry,” “The Doomed,” “Dark Days,” “Long Courtships,” 
“Spring Fancies,” “To Mary,” “A Day’s Ramble,” and 
“ Agnes.” 
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Messrs. Lea and Blanchard have published “Hood's 
Whimsicalities,” in the cheap form. It is illustrated in 
Hood’s usual style, and the stories are of first-rate hu- 
mour. The book is uniform with Hood’s “ Whims and 
Oddities,” published by Lea & Blanchard a few months 
since. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published “Heathen Mytho- 
logy,” by Punch. This to the classical reader is the most 
amusing of all the “Punch Books.” It is embellished with 
ten engravings entirely original with the facetious author, 
nothing of the kind being found either in the sculpture or 
painting of antiquity. Praxiteles and Phidias were clever 
artists in their way; but it must be conceded in all can- 
dour that they never had any conception of the looks and 
attitudes attributed to the gods and goddesses in these de- 
signs of Punch. 

“The Waif,” a collection of choice poems printed and 
done up in a new and elegant style at the Cambridge 
University Press, by Mr. Owen, is sold by Messrs. Carey 
& Hart, who also have J. Russell Lowell’s “Conversations 
on some of the Old Poets,” with the same beautiful paper, 
print and binding. Mr. Lowell, it will be recoliected, is 
one of the most distinguished of our American poets. 
This volume shows what models have served to form his 
rich and varied style. 

Mr. Alexander V. Blake, of New York, has published 
“Hymns on the Catechism,” a very curious and interesting 
book, by which it is demonstrated that the associations of 
ideas which the questions in the Church Catechism sug- 
gest are exceedingly prolific in genuine poetical beauty. 
These hymns contain some of the most touching passages 
one meets with in the whole range of devotional poetry. 
If this little volume is once tried in Sunday Schools, it 
will become as popular as Dr. Watts’ Divine Songs, which 
it greatly resembles in simplicity and moral effect. It is 
sold by Messrs. George & Wayne, Fifth street above 
Chestnut. 

Mr. George S. Appleton, Philadelphia, and Messrs. 
Darton & Clark, Holborn Hill, London, have just pub- 
lished the “Gentleman’s Book of Etiquette,” and the “La- 
dy's Book of Etiquette,” beautiful little pocket volumes, in 
which the laws of good-breeding are digested into the 
form of terse maxims suitable to be committed to memory. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and George S. Appleton, 
have published “The Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold, D. D..” late Head Master of Rugby School, and 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. By Arthur Penryhn Stanley. Dr. Arnold was 
one of the purest and most elevated characters of modern 
times. Profoundly learned in ancient and modern history, 
and thoroughly devoted to the interests of religion and 
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philanthropy, he seemed to survey the passing controver- 
sies of the age from an elevated tribunal, and his opinions 
were respected as oracles by the learned and pious of all 
sects and parties. The letters of such a man, containing 
a free expression of his opinions, must of course be of 
inestimable value. In this volume his correspondence, 
which was very copious, has been collected and arranged, 
and it presents a view of the progress of opinion in litera- 
ture, religion and politics in England for the last quarter 
ofacentury. The value attached to the book in England 
is attested by the fact that the whole of the first edition 
was sold in one day. The Doctor’s brilliant literary 
reputation, and the immense extent of his personal ac- 
quaintance, would not be sufficient to occasion this un- 
precedented demand for his letters. They had a higher 
value than these circumstances could confer, in the pro- 
found wisdom and moral force of hisopinions. As a book 
of mere entertainment, it will be eagerly sought, because 
the style is as piquant as Horace Walpole’s; and there 
is abundance of literary and political gossip interspersed 
with the graver subjecis of his letters. 

Messrs. Butler & Williams have just issued the “Class 
Book of American Poetry,” consisting of selections from 
distinguished English and American poets, from Chaucer 
to the present day. By John S. Hart, Principal of the 
Philadelphia High School, &e. This work will, we think, 
be found of great utility in our schools, not only cultivating 
and refining the taste of the young, but elevating their 
minds by the high standards of excellence in thought, as 
well as style, which it sets before them. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published two interest- 
ing nouvellettes by Mr. T. S. Arthur, entitled “Sweethearts 
and Wives,” and “Married and Single.” They are in the 
18mo. form, neatly printed and bound, suitable for family 
or school libraries, for which the judicious moral instruc- 
tion they contain renders them peculiarly adapted. The 
same publishers have issued the seventh number of Thirl- 

yall’s invaluable “History of Greece,” and a new number 
of the “Pictorial Bible,” and the seventh number of “Gene- 
ral Jackson’s Life.” 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have at length issued the long- 
expected “ History of the Consulate and Empire under 
Napoleon,” by M. A. Thiers, late Prime Minister of France, 
Author of the History of the French Revolution. It is 
the cheapest of all cheap publications, giving 152 closely 
printed royal-octavo pages, in double column, at 12} cents. 
The first number is now out, and the type and paper are 
beautiful. We need not add that it is one of the most 
interesting and authentic histories ever written. 

Messrs. E. Ferritt & Co., 101 Chestnut street, have the 
above-mentioned cheap works for sale, as well as all the 
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works of Mr. Arthur, the cheap London illustrated news- 
papers, and the publications of the Harpers, Appletons 
and New World press, in pamphlet form. 

Messrs. Ferritt & Co. have for sale Messrs. Carey & 
Hart’s last Punch book. It is entitled “‘Punchiana,” and 
surpasses all its predecessors of the same class. The 
lurge coloured steel frontispiece, entitled “ Farming for 
Ladies,” is the richest thing of the kind we have seen. 
It is evidently intended as a satire on the queen’s rural 
tastes. She is represented sitting in a garden chaise, 
attended by three footmen in livery, in the farm-yard. 
She is very composedly ladling the liquid food from a 
porcelain swill-pail into a China hog’s trough, and at the 
same time holding a bottle of Eau deCologne to her olfactory 
organ to counteract the unpleasant effluvia arising from 
the multitude of interesting domestic animals which are 
participating of the queen’s bounty. Inthe distance a neat 
English chamber-maid is carefully sweeping out the pig- 
stye; a dairy-maid is returning from milking, holding very 
daintily a parasol over her head; another is churning, 
and, at the same time, reading a novel; another damsel 
is holding plough, with a footman in livery behind her 
with a sun-shade to preserve the fair plough-woman’s 
complexion from injury ; and a load of hay is driven home 
by a royal coachman sitting on a magnificent hammer 
cloth in front, with liveried footmen holding on behind, 
and gay ladies with flags riding on the top. Commend 
us to Punch for hitting off royal affectation and nonsense. 

W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., has commenced his “Southern 
ani Western Monthly Magazine and Review,” in very hand- 
some style. We are pleased with every feature of this 
new literary enterprize. The papers are, of course, all 
original, and all brought up to a standard of literary ex- 
cellence, such as the editor’s high reputation for ability 
and taste requires. The topics discuseed in this number 
are fresh, and handled in a piquant style; and the whole 
affair has a stamp of nationality which we decidedly ap- 
prove. 

Mr. Benjamin Walker, No. 20 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia, has just published the first number of Pro- 
fessor Frost's “ Pictorial History of the World.” The work 
is to be completed in three volumes, comprising thirty 
numbers. The first volume is to embrace Ancient His- 
tory; the second, History of the Middle Ages; and the 
third, Modern History. The first number contains a part 
of the History of Ancient Egypt, in which the author has 
judiciously availed himself of the recent brilliant and 
interesting discoveries of Champollion’s disciples. The 
new light thrown, not only upon the history of Egypt, but 
of the whole ancient world, by the interpretation of the 
hieroglyphics on the monuments of that interesting coun- 
try, has been rendered available in Professor Frost’s 
History. The embellishments, type, paper and printing 
of this work have never been surpassed, The title-page, 
designed by Croome and engraved by Roberts, is fully 
equal to the most elaborate steel engravings,—and the 
other numerous embellishments are of a first-rate order 
of merit. The “Pictorial History of the World” will 
prove the most popular serial publication of the day. 





OUR PLATES. 


Our plates of this month have variety and interest in 
the subjects to recommend them, as well as high skill inthe 
artistical execution. “Maternal Instruction,” by Bannister, 
from Timbrel’s designs, will be particularly interesting to 
mothers. The expression of interest in the parent’s face; 
the bashful timidity of the little reader, and the composed 
spectator-like look of the sister, are all admirably ex- 
pressed. 

The plate illustrating the article at the commencement 
of this number, entitled “The Women of °76,” is from the 
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spirited pencil of Darley. It is capitally done. One may 
easily conceive that the first intelligence of the king’s 
troops, (the regulars, as they were then called,) having 
fired on the citizens, was received by hundreds of village 
groups like that in the picture, in the course of that event- 
ful day when the tocsin of the Revolution first sounded. 
“They have fired upon the people! Many are killed! 
Many more are wounded! The battle is still raging! 
The regulars must be cut off to a man before they return 
to Boston! Ho! Minute Men! arm. yourselves and 
march! To your tents, Oh Israel!” It is good for our 
artists to picture such scenes as this. They carry us 
back to the days that tried men’s souls. 





SPRING FASHIONS. 


As usual, our fashion plate (with five splendidly-co- 
loured figures) is out in advance of all others. Two of 
the figures give fashionable children’s dress, which are 
seldom given by any other authority in fashion than the 
Lady’s Book. We ask attention to the splendid engrav- 
ing and colouring of this plate. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


We copy from the Southern Chronicle, published at Co- 
lumbia, 8. C., the following remarks :— 

“Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for February is out, and is un- 
rivaled in its pictorial embellishments. There are siz 
splendid engravings, and the initial letters at the com- 
mencement of each article are remarkably tasteful and 
beautiful. The printing and arrangement of the several 
papers are also decidedly improved since last year. The 
magazine has become as ornamentai as an annual. What 
will Godey do next’?—-for he is the most enterprising of 
publishers. Why, doubtless, he will exclude from his 
beautiful magazine all articles that are not first rate, and 
make it as rich in the treasures of literature as it is in 
those of art. Of this the February number gives promise 
in some of its contributions. Miss Sedgwick’s deeply 
touching story, concluded in this number, is alone worth 
the year’s subscription. We do not remember any of her 
shorter pieces that combine such power and pathos. It 
ought to be copied by every newspaper in the Union. 

“ Apropos des bottes—of newspapers copying articles 
from monthly periodicals—we have a word to say on the 
subject. It is no doubt gratifying to the publisher of a 
magazine to have liberal extracts made from his work— 
always provided credit is given to the magazine where 
they originally appeared. This, however, is too frequently 
omitted by newspapers. Is not such a piece of injustice 
a gross violation of courtesy as well as of copyright? But 
still another, and a more injurious wrong, is sometimes 
done, of which the authors have to suffer the inconveni- 
ence. A newspaper copies a tale, which is, in part or 
wholly, a translation from some foreign language, and 
leaves out the acknowledgment, publishing it as original’ 
For example, a story that appeared a few months since 
in the Democratic Review, entitled ‘ Buinp Jacqvss,— 
a translation from the French—we saw republished in 
one of the city papers, without the acknowledgment that 
had been in the Review, and with the translator’s name 
paraded in staring capitals as the author of the tale! 
Thus, for the sake of saving the printer a couple of mi- 
nutes work, a positive wrong is done, and an innocent 
person subjected to the charge of plagiarism, which is, 
perhaps, re-echoed by the very paper whose culpable 
neglect occasioned it! Instances »f this kind might be 
cited without number. We sincerely hope, for the sake 
of honour and truth and justice, if not of courtesy, that 
such doings may not be repeated. A word to the wise, 
we trust, will be sufficient.” 
























































NE of our embellishments for 
this month is engraved by 
Gimbrede, from a celebrated 
victure of White, representing 
General Marion receiving a 
British officer in his forest 
camp and treating him to a 
dinner of sweet potatoes. The incident is 
& characteristic of Marion and his wild mode 

of life during the period of his partisan 

warfare in the South. We copy a full 

narrative of the particulars from the most 


‘ 


racy, original and cheerful of all biogra- 
phers, Weems. 

** About this time we received a flag from the 
enemy in Georgetown, the object of which was to 
make some arrangements about the exchange of 
prisoners. The flag, after the usual ceremony of 
blind-folding, was conducted into Marion’s en- 
campment. Having heard great talk about Gene- 
ral Marion, his fancy had, naturally enough, 
sketched out for him some stout figure of a war- 
rior, such as O’Hara or Cornwallis himself, of 
martial aspect and flaming regimentals; but what 
was his surprise when, led into Marion’s presence, 
and the bandage taken from his eyes, he beheld, in 
our hero, a swarthy, smoke-dried little man, with 
scarce enough of threadbare homespun to cover his 
nakedness! and in place of tail ranks of gaily- 
dressed soldiers, a handful of sunburnt, yellow- 
legged militia-men, some roasting potatoes and 
some asleep, with their black fire-locks and pow- 
der horns lying by them on the logs! Having 
recovered a little from his surprise, he presented 
his letter to General Marion, who perused it, and 
soon settled every thing to his satisfaction. 

“The officer took up his hat to retire. 

*** Oh, no,’ said Marion; ‘it is now about our 
time of dining, and I hope, sir, you will give us 
the pleasure of your company to dinner.’ 

‘* At mention of the word dinner, the British 
officer looked around him, but to his great mortifi- 
cation, could see no signs of a pot, pan, Dutch 
oven, or any other cooking utensil that could raise 
the spirits of a hungry man. 

‘** Well, Tom,’ said the general to one of his 
men, ‘come, give us our dinner.’ 

**The dinner to which he alkuded was no other 
than a heap of sweet potatoes, that were very 
snugly roasting under the embers, and which Tom, 
with his pize-stick poker, soon liberated from their 
ashy confinement—pinching them every now and 
then with his fingers, especially the big ones, to 
see whether they were well done or not. Then 
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MARION’S DINNER PARTY. 


(See Plate.) 





having cleansed them of the ashes, partly by blow- 
ing them with his breath and partly by brushing 
them with the sleeve of his old cotton shirt, he 
piled some of the best on a large piece of bark, 
and placed them between the British officer and 
Marion, on the trunk of the fallen pine on which 
they sat. 

‘**] fear, sir,’ said the general, ‘ our dinner will 
not prove so palatable to you as I could wish; but 
it is the best we have.’ 

‘*The officer, who was a well-bred man, took 
up one of the potatoes and affected to feed as if he 
had found a great dainty; but it was very plain 
that he ate more from good manners than good 
appetite. 

‘*Presently he broke out into a hearty laugh. 
Marion looked surprised. ‘I beg pardon, geueral,’ 
said he, ‘ but one cannot, you know, always com- 
mand his conceits. I was thinking how drolly 
some of my brother officers would look if our 
government were to give them such a bill of fare 
as this.’ 

‘**T suppose,’ replied Marion, ‘it is not equal to 
their style of dining ?” 

‘** No, indeed,’ quoth the officer. ‘ And this, 
I imagine, is one of your accidental lent dinners, 
a sort of ban yan. In general, no doubt, you live 
a great deal better?” 

‘** Rather worse,’ answered the general; “ for 
often we don’t get enough of this.’ 

‘* * Heavens !’ rejoined the officer. ‘ But, pro- 
bably, what you lose in meal you make up in malt 
—though stinted in provisions you draw noble 
pay?? 

‘** Not a cent, sir,’ said Marion, ‘ not a cent.’ 

‘* Heavens and earth! Then you must be in 
a bad box. I don’t see, general, how you can 
stand it.’ 

‘«* Why, sir,’ replied Marion, with a smile of 
self-approbation, ‘these things depend on feeling.’ 

‘*The Englishman said he ‘ did not believe that 
it would be an easy matter to reconcile his feelings 
to a soldier’s life on General Marion’s terms—all 
fighting and no pay! and no provisions but po- 
tatoes !” ; 

‘“«* Why, sir,’ answered the general, ‘ the heart 
is all; and when that is mach interested, a man 
can do any thing. Many a youth would think it 
hard to indent himself a slave for fourteen years ; 
but let him be over head ard ears in love, and with 
such a beauteous sweetheart as Rachel, and he 
will think no more of fourteen years’ servitude 
than young Jacob did. Well, now, this is exactly 
my case. I am in love, and my sweetheart is 
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